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For the Companion. 


OUR HONEYMOON. 


I was married in India. I engaged for our hon- 
eymoon a little house,—sixteen miles or so from 
any other habitation of white man,—that stood 
perched on the steep white cliffs of the Nerbudda 
River, which here flows through a cajion of pure 
white marble. Not altogether pure white, how- 
ever, for here and there is a crag of pink alabas- 
ter, or a rock of tawny jasper; but excepting 
these it is all marble. 

Far down below, at the feet of the white cliffs, 
flows the sacred Nerbudda River. Cranes and 
herons wade about it in the shallows; in the rifts 
of the rock big brown owls sit blinking, and on 
the sandbanks lie crocodiles basking all day long. 

Away on the right, at the bend of the river, 
was a famous Hindoo temple, all gold and scar- 
let, to which crowds of worshippers used to come 
from distant cities, and whence all day and night 
we could hear the priests tinkling their little bra- 
zen bells to keep their hard-worked gods awake. 

Close beside our house was a little hut, where a 
holy man lived in charge of an adjoining shrine, 
earning money for himself and for the shrine by 
polishing little pieces of marble as mementoes for 
visitors. 

It was a wonderful place altogether, and while 
my wife went in to change her dress, the servants 
laid breakfast on the veranda overlooking the 
river. 

At the first clatter of the plates there began to 
come down from the big tree that overshadowed 
the house, and up from the trees that grew in the 
ravine behind it, and from the cliff below it, from 
the house-roof itself, from everywhere, a multi- 
tude of solemn monkeys. 

They came up singly and in couples and in 
families, and took their places without noise or 
fuss on the veranda, and sat there, like an audi- 
ence waiting for an entertainment to commence. 
And when everything was ready, the breakfast 
all laid, the monkeys all seated—I went in to call 
my wife. 

“Breakfast is ready and they are ali waiting,” I 
said. 

“Who are waiting ?” she asked, indismay. “I 
thought we were going to be alone, and I was just 
coming out in my dressing-gown.” 

“Never mind,” I said. ‘The people about here 
are not very fashionably-dressed themselves. They 
wear pretty much the same things all the year 
round.” 

And so my wife came out. Imagine, then, her 
astonishment. In the middle of the veranda stood 
our breakfast-table, and all the rest of the space, 
as well as the railings and the steps, was covered 
with an immense company of monkeys, as grave 
as possible and as motionless and silent as if they 
were stuffed. Only their eyes kept blinking and 
their little round ears kept twitching. 

Laughing heartily,—at which the monkeys only 
looked all the graver,—my wife sat down. 

“Will they eat anything ?” asked she. 

“Try them,” I said. 

So she picked up a biscuit and threw it among 
the company. And the result! Three hundred 
monkeys jumped up in the air like one, and just 
for one instant there was a riot that defies descrip- 
tion. The next instant every monkey was sitting 
in its place as solemn and serious as if it had never 
moved. Only their eyes winked and their ears 
twitched. 

My wife threw them another biscuit, and again 
the riot, and then another and another and anoth- 
er; and the fun grew so fast and furious, that I 
caught the infection and began to throw too; first 
biscuits, then bread, then lumps of sugar, and 
then fruit, till.the whole veranda went mad in 
scrambling, and we ourselves seemed to have got 
as mad as the monkeys. 

In the excitement the monkeys came closer and 
closer, till at last the little ones were actually tak- 
ing lumps of sugar from our hands, and plucking 
at my wife’s dress to attract her attention. 

But at length we had given away all that we 
had to give, and got up to go. The monkeys at 
once rose, every monkey on the veranda, and ad- 
vancing gravely to the steps, walked down them 
in a solemn procession, old and young together, 
and dispersed for the day’s occupations among 
the trees from which they had emerged. 

My wife wished me to learn German, and that 








no time should be lost in my education, I was to 
take my first lesson that very day. So we started | 
out, she carrying a German grammar and | a pea-| 





rifle, a servant following behind with a shot-gun, 


|rug, a carpet-stool and a work-basket, and we 


selected a shady tree with a pleasantly-sloping 
bank beneath it and sat down. 

For a few minutes the lesson proceeded with 
tolerable industry on my part. But meantime I 
was keeping my eyes on the jungle opposite, and 
then my inquiries took suddenly a very practical 
turn. 

“What is Isee?” I asked. 

“Ich sehe.” 





run into a clump of thorny bushes. I walked 
round and round; stooped down; looked under 
the boughs ; threw stones into the bushes ; shouted. 
But no wild-cat appeared. And then I remem- 
bered my wife. 

Starting as fast as I could, I soon reached the 
tree, and imagine my dismay. My wife was gone! 
There was the rug spread out, and there was the 
work-basket. The camp-stool had fallen down, 
and close to it lay the German grammar face 
downwards! 
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OUR HONEYMOON, 


“And what is a jungle fowl?” 

This was a puzzle. “Well,” said my wife, “a 
fowl is a hen, and that is hahn, and atree is baum. 
I should think baum-hahn would do.” 

“Very good,” I said, quite content. “And what 
is the German for going to shoot it?” 

My wife looked at me. I was looking straight 
at the jungle opposite. 

“Keep quite quiet,” I whispered. “Ich sehe ein 
baum-hahn und—I am going to shoot it,” and 
suiting my actions to the words, I began crawling 
stealthily down the banks on all fours. 

“I must stop my ears!” cried my wife. Scrawk! 
said the jungle fowl, standing up on tiptoe in 
alarm at her voice,—“‘And don’t shoot this way.” 
Scrawk! said the jungle fowl, moving off in great 
trepidation. And then I got up and ran, hoping 
to cut off the bird as it came out of the under- 
growth, and have a fair shot at it as it flew across 
the open way. Just as I guessed; it ran straight 
for the open stony ground outside the jungle, and 
as it got on the wing, I brought it down. 

Picking it up, I turned to go back. But my 
shot had startled a wild-cat, a beautiful creature, 
with a soft gray fur brindled with black, and I 
saw it give three jumps over the stones and then 
disappear. I at once gave chase, jumping from 
stone to stone, catching every now and then a 
glimpse of the gray fur slipping round a boulder, 
and quite forgetting, in the excitement of the mo- 
ment, that I had a wife and a German lesson wait- 
ing for me under the tree. 

But at last 1 saw the cat leap across the path and 





I was utterly puzzled. I looked up into the 
tree, and up and down the path. No wife! 

I shouted her name. No answer! 

Then I started off again for the house as if 
dragons were after me, and there on the veranda 
I found her! Half in laughter, half in tears, she 
began, before I could recover my breath, to ask 
what was the matter. 

“Oh!” she said, “it was so dreadful! As soon 
as you fired, a horrid monkey came down from 
the tree and sat in the path, and made faces at me 
and scolded me. And I said shoo to it over and 
over again, but it wouldn’t go away. And then,” 
she said, in tones of awe, “I happened to look up, 
and there, coming right down toward me, was a 
wild animal! It was just like a cow, only small- 
er. And it was coming straight up to the tree; 
and so I got up and ran, and the thing came after 
me; and just as I got safe into the house, it went 
away down the road there—and I don’t know 
where it has gone!” 

“A wild animal!” I said, in astonishment. 
“And just like a cow, only smaller. What could 
it have been? Had it horns?” 

“No,” she said. ‘No horns.” 

“What color was it ?” 

‘All white.” 

“A white animal—like a cow—only smaller!” 
I mused to myself. ‘Where did it go?” I asked. 

“Straight down the road there,” was her reply, 
pointing in the direction of the holy man’s hut. 

“Don’t be frightened,” I said. “I'll go and see 
if I can hear anything about it.” And I went. 


In a few minutes I returned, and with all the 
gravity I could command, told my wife she was 
quite right. But the beast had been caught. 
Would she come and look at it? It was quite 
safe. Soshe came. And there at the holy man’s 
door, eating its food, stood the wild animal that 
was so like a cow—only smaller. 

“Why,” said my wife, her eyes twinkling with 
laughter, “it’s a calf!” 

But one evening a more serious adventure befell 





us. We had been on the river till the mists be- 
ginning to rise warned us that it was time to go 
home, and we were wandering along towards the 
Hindoo temple I have mentioned. On this side 
of it was a plain, and at one corner, as it turned 
out, were tethered some elephants belonging to a 
pious Raja, who had come, with a large retinue, 
to offer up his prayers at the celebrated shrine. 

My wife and I were strolling idly across the 
plain. The twilight had already gone, and al- 
though the moon was just showing through the 
tops of the jungle trees, it was too dark to see 
anything clearly beyond fifty yards or so. 

As we walked, my ear suddenly caught a sound 
which my wife had evidently not heard. It was 
the swift, rustling stride of an approaching ele- 
phant. 

My wife went on talking, quite unconscious of 
danger, but I was listening with all my might to 
something very different from her pleasant voice. 
For I knew it possibly might be death itself that 
was coming down upon us through the gloom. 
She turned her head to ask me a question. But 
instead of my answer there broke upon the still- 
hess the angry trumpeting of an elephant that had 
broken loose. 

I felt her hold on my arm tighten, and with my 
ear still open to that dreadful rustling sound as 
the brute came on, trailing his ropes behind him, 
I whispered,— 

“Hush! hush! We must walk quickly.” 

But the whisper of those half -fettered feet 
brushing along the ground could now be heard 
distinctly. And lo! suddenly there grew up out 
of the gloom, close upon us as it seemed, the great 
black bulk of the elephant. 

“You must run,” I said, speaking low, “but not 
yet. Do you see that white thing yonder? Run 
to it and creep inside.” 

It was a small white marble culvert, for carry- 
ing off the water from the plain. 

“But not yet,” I continued, as her hand loos- 
ened and she stooped to gather up her dress, “not 
yet—not yet—not”— 

My voice was drowned in a second and more 
terrific trumpeting, as the elephant, catching sight 
of us, swerved from its course and came towards 
us. 

“Now!” I cried. “Run for your life!” And 
on the instant my wife was gone. I watched her 
for a second and then turned towards the ele- 
phant. Its trunk was drawn up high above its 
head, its white tusks gleamed, and it seemed a 
monster of twice the usual size of an elephant as 
it came towards me with its huge mouth wide 
open. I threw one more look in my wife’s direc- 
tion, and then turned to run in the opposite my- 
self. But I had hardly moved when the great 
brute suddenly halted, gave a final scream, and 
swung round. 

In another minute it was gone into the dark- 
ness whence it had so suddenly emerged. 

I rushed to my wife, and taking her hand, we 
ran together to the temple, and warned them there 
of the danger that was abroad, and then, escorted 
by a whole company of the Raja’s servants and 
the temple attendants, some with torches and 
some with match-locks and swords, we walked in 
grand procession down to our boat again, crossed 
the river and were soon safe inside the house. 

For many days afterwards we heard news of 
the elephant—how it was pulling down the vil- 
lages and huts of the natives and killing men, and 
it was not till two months later that we saw the 
reward announced in the Government Gazette for 
killing the savage brute that had allowed my 

wife and me to escape so easily. 

But meanwhile the pleasant idle life in the jun- 
gles grew upon us day by day, The peacocks 
used to perch upon the boulders to show off their 
trains for our admiration, and when the jungle- 
fowl—my wife would not let me shoot at baum- 
hahns any more—went down in family parties to 
drink at the river, we went after them to try and 





catch their chickens. 
We got to know some of the monkeys as per- 
sonal friends, and as we sat over our German, 


gray squirrel sat on the path and watched us. 

We used to gather basketfuls of the beautiful 
jungle-seeds—growing here in the wildest profu- 
sion, but sold in Europe by the string or bunch— 
and used to wander about the river’s edge picking 
up stones for the holy man to polish for us, won- 
derful transparent agates with the pictures of trees 
and little landscapes in them, garnets in abun- 
dance, and carnelians of the loveliest colors. 

There were some incidents, also, of a different 
kind. One day we saw two crocodiles fighting on 
the bank. On another, we assisted at a great 
hunt after a water-snake in a pool-house. Visi- 
tors came in one morning to sell us a fawn, and 
the same afternoon we found close to our house @ 
porcupine that had been killed over-night by a 
leopard or a tiger—the only animals that will kill 
porcupines. 

Late in the day, too, we used to get into our 
boat and paddle about in the river, creeping as 
noiselessly as we could to the sand-banks where 
the lazy crocodiles were lying, and sending them 
into the water with a splash, and with the dent of 
a rifle-bullet on their armor-plated backs. But 
it was not safe to fire a rifle in some places, for 
overhead great black lumps of bees were hanging 
from the rocks, and if they were disturbed, there 
was danger of their attacking the boat. 

But I must not go rambling on forever. To 
you who read this it may seem an uneventful 
time, this honeymoon of ours in the jungle. 
But to us, both so fond of nature, it was a time of 
perpetual adventure and discovery. 

As we took our last walk along the well-known 
paths, we said good-by quite sadly to all our 
friends—the peacocks and the jungle-fowls, the 
mongooses and the squirrels. 

We fed the monkeys for the last time with a 
generosity that must have given those jungle folk 
something to talk of for years afterwards; and 
we took our last row on the river, and our last 
shot at the sulky crocodiles. 

Then as our dog-cart carried us back to the 
railway, we heard for the last time the priests 
tinkling the brazen bells, and the holy man came 
out from his hut, and hung a necklace of sweet, 
white, champak flowers round my wife’s neck, and 
bowed a low farewell. Looking over the low 
mud-wall, with its mouth full of hay, was the 
white face of the animal that was so like a cow— 
only smaller. Puit Ropinson. 

—_—_-———~+@ > —__-——_ 


LOVE’S SAKE. 


I hold him great who for Love's sake 
Can give with earnest, generous will; 
But he who takes for Love's sweet sake, 
1 think L hold more generous still, 
—Adelaide Procter. 


— 
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For the Companion. 


THREE MONTHS AS GOVERNESS. 

The Commencement exercises at Elmwood Sem- 
inary were nearly over, when Lois Henderson 
stepped forward to read her valedictory. <A tall, 
refined-looking, delicate girl, with a fine head and 
beautiful eyes, otherwise not handsome. Her val- 
edictory was far above the average school-girl 
composition, and the diction was simple in the ex- 
treme. ‘There were no seven-leagued words. She 
had something to say, and she said it in the plain- 
est and strongest words; and we all know that 
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though she was bored. “I’ll take her for a month 
on trial. The last governess I hired didn’t stay 
that long before I found she didn’t suit.” 

That word hire was the last straw which broke 
down Mrs. Conway’s patience. She rose from 
her seat looking haughtier than any one had ever 
seen her before. “It is possible Miss Henderson 
may not suit you,” she said, ‘and then she can 
return tome. A young lady of her acquirements 
and accomplishments can always secure a good 
situation. I wish you a good-evening, madam.” 

“Stop one minute,” Mrs. Norman said. “In ten 
days I shall expect Miss Henderson at Ellerslie. 

‘“*‘What airs those school-teachers do put on, to 
be sure!” she muttered to herself, as Mrs. Con- 
way, with a stately bow, swept away. Mrs. Con- 
way had once been a governess herself, and she 
felt sore at heart, remembering the slights and 
neglect and covert insolence which so often fall 
to the lot of the poor young teacher. Meantime, 
Lois was in the school-room surrounded by her 
classmates. 

“Good-bys are horrid things!” said pretty 
Helen Molyneux, wiping her eyes. “I’m going 
home to-night, and I shall have everything I want 
in the wide world but you, girls, and that’s ‘jest 
wot’s gwine to pizen my mess,’ as old Chloe says. 
And, Lois, how shall I ever live without you ?” 

Fair-haired Alice Deane, who was clinging to 
Lois, burst into a hysterical fit of tears. 

“And tothink that you’re going as governess 
to that upstart woman’s children!” she sobbed. 
“Oh, she’ll make life a burthen to you, and those 
spoiled children are despised by everybody. Don’t 
go there, Lois! You know how anxious papa 
and mamma are to have you stay with us.” 

Lois smiled sadly. 

“I can’t think of myself altogether, Alice, you 
know. I must cdo something for my mother; and 
Mrs. Norman has offered me a better salary than 
I could get elsewhere.” 

“Won't she make you earn it, though? I live 
near Ellerslie, and I know all about the family. 
She packed her last governess, Miss Brooks, off 
in such a hurry that the poor old creature left her 
braid behind.” 

“Well, as I don’t wear a braid, I have a decided 
advantage over Miss Brooks. Please,” she con- 
tinued with tears in her eyes, “don’t make it hard- 
er for me by telling me these things. I shall do 
my best to please Mrs. Norman, but if I feel she’s 
so ready to find fault, it will discourage me.” 

“Very well,” said Alice, “but if she treats you 
badly, she’ll have to encounter me, that’s all!” 

She looked so small and so fierce, like a ruffled 
little bantam advancing to a fight, that the girls 
burst into an irresistible fit of laughter, which 
made the parting less sad than it would otherwise 
have been. 

When the appointed time arrived, Lois found 
herself at the station at Southville, a country town 
near Ellerslie. She had expected to be sent for, 
but the station-master assured her no carriage 
had come in from Ellerslie that day. 

“Is it a long walk from here ?” Lois asked. 

“Well, no, not so very long, but it’s a goodish 








the strong words of the English language are the | 


shortest and simplest. 

“She seems to speak well,’”’ said Mrs. Norman, 
who was seated near the Principal. Mrs. Norman 
was elegantly dressed, and quite handsome in a 
coarse way. She had once been very poor and 
obscure, but a sudden accession of fortune had 
raised her into a higher station. Her affectations 
of fine ladyism and Aauteur, however, were very 
transparent to the eyes of the lady who sat beside 
her, and who smiled a little atthe patronizing 
tone she assumed in speaking of Lois. 

“Yes, she speaks quite nicely,” Mrs. Norman 
drawled. “Is she well grounded in her other 
studies, Mrs. Conway? You see it’s so important 
she should know well what she teaches.” 

“Miss Henderson is first in all her classes, mad- 
am,” Mrs. Conway answered, with some dignity. 
“If you know the reputation of our school, you 
are aware that it requires a high grade of scholar- 
ship to attain that position. She isa girl of re- 
markable mind, and fine, strong character.” 

“Well, I suppose she’ll do. Maud and Alice 
are quite young yet, and won’t need superior in- 
struction for two years at least.” 

Mrs. Conway colored at the cool insolence of 
the tone. “I can assure you,” she said, coldly, 


bit if you’re tired, I reckon. It’s nigh onto a 
mile, but the road is good. As you're strange in 
these parts, I'll send my little boy to show you 
the way.” 

Lois thanked him, and followed her guide till 
they reached a handsome iron paling. “That 


| there’s the park, and there’s the gate,” he said. 


“Go right up the drive, and you can’t miss the 
house.” 

But it was nearly dark before weary Lois found 
herself at the marble steps of a large house. On 
the low, broad veranda several persons were enjoy- 
ing the cool evening. 

“Oh! is that you, Miss Henderson ?” said the 
mistress of the house, who did not rise to welcome 
the stranger, but extended two fingers by way of 
greeting. “I had really forgotten you were to be 
here this evening.” She neither offered a chair, 
nor introduced Lois to her friends. “I dare say 
you're tired. Here, Walker,” to a servant, “show 
the governess to her room; and you’d better take 
her up a cup of tea or something if she’s hungry.” 
And feeling that she had been charmingly consid- 
erate and kind, Mrs. Norman resumed her conver- 
sation with her guests. 

The next day began for Lois Henderson a life 
which nothing but her strong determination to en- 
dure to the last, enabled her to bear. She was in- 
troduced to her two scholars, Maud, about twelve, 
and Alice, tWo years younger. 

“I want you to remember, Miss Henderson,” 
said Mrs. Norman, “that I shall expect you to 
attend to my daughters’ manners, as well as their 
lessons. Maud has a bad habit of stooping that 





“that Miss Henderson will fill all the requirements | you must correct, and Alice will wear her shoes 


of a first-class teacher. Llonly regret that circum- 


unbuttoned. These things you must attend to if 


stances compel her to go out as a governess at | you do your duty.” 


all.” 

“And those circumstances are what ?” 

“Her father died more than two years ago. He 
had always been considered wealthy until his 
death, when his affairs were found hopelessly 
involved. The brother in whose charge Mrs. Hen- 
derson and her daughter were left went to Cal- 
ifornia two years ago. His business took him in- 
to the interior of the State, and for over a year 
nothing has been heard of him. He is probably 
dead. Lois has an invalid mother to assist, and 
as your terms were more favorable than any sit- 


uation I could offer her, she has decided to accept | brought up. 


them.” 


“Nery well,” said Mrs. Norman, looking as! 


“Is that in the bond?” thought Lois. “Am I to 
be nursery governess too?” but she simply bent 
her head in acquiescence. 

“IT have a few more words to say. Go out of 
the room a minute, dears,” to the children. ‘Miss 
Henderson, I hope you will be particular about 
what you say before the children, their purity and 
innocence is so easily tarnished, and I wish no 
slang werds or improper expressions used in their 
presence. Children pick up everything. I’m 
running a great risk, I know, in taking a strange 
young woman, for I don’t know how you’ve been 
But Mrs. Conway assured me your 
mother was quite a nice person.” 

“My mother is a lady, a refined, cultivated 








is wrong.” 
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lady !” Lois cried, for a moment forgetting tt 


self and swelling with indignation; “everything | 
that you are not,” she would have liked to have 
added. 

“Very glad to hear it, I’m sure,” with affected 
languor. ‘Well, that’s all. Don’t let them hurt 
their eyes by studying too hard.” 

Lois found the children spoiled and disagreeable, 
and when she attempted to control them the 
mother interfered. In fact, she never visited the 
school-room but to find fault with the teacher, 
and yet never allowed her to exercise any just au- 
thority. Lois began to despair. There was not 
only no improvement in her pupils, but they be- 
came rude and insolent to her without a reproof 
from their mother. 

She had been three months at Ellerslie; three 
weary months. She took her meals with the fam- 
ily, but was never invited to join them in the 
evening, and never introduced to any of their 
guests. Mrs. Norman believed firmly in keeping 
the governess, whom she looked upon as an upper 
servant, in her place, and the poor girl had not 
even the comfort of pouring her troubles into 
Alice Deane’s sympathizing ear, for her friend 
had been absent from home since she arrived at 
Ellerslie. 

One day Alice Norman, who, though so young, 
was as vain as a vain young lady, found great 
fault with a new dress she had on, and during 
school-hours amused herself by clipping holes in 
the skirt, and earing the ruffles. 

“Why, Alice! You must not do that. 
do you cut your dress ?” asked Lois. 

“’Cause I hate the color, and it don’t become 
me.” 

“You are too young to think so much of dress, 
Alice. But you must not cut your dress. That 


Why 


“It’s none of your business,” she answered, im- 
pertinently. “You didn’t buy it, and you didn’t 
make it, did you ?” 

“T cannot allow such disrespect, Alice,” she an- 
swered, sternly. “Goto your desk and copy two 
pages of this exercise.” 

“I won’t!” she cried, laughing derisively. “I’m 
going to ma, and we’ll see what she’ll say to you!” 
And she ran off, followed closely by Maud, ready 
to corroborate any ill-natured story. 

Lois covered her face with her hands, and tried 
to decide what course of conduct she ought to take. 
She felt that she was losing self-respect every time 
she submitted to such treatment. It might be a 
long time before she could get another situation, 
and she and her mother would suffer, but any 
respectable occupation seemed better than her 
present life. When Mrs. Norman swept angrily 
in the school-room Lois met her with a calm face. 

“T never gave you authority to interfere with 
my children’s clothes, Miss Henderson,” she said, 
“and as Alice did not like her dress, I do not ob- 
ject to anything she does to it. We’re not so poor 
as to mind it. Then to tell her that she should not 
think of dress, when I’m doing all I can to make 
her pay attention to it. Of course, in your station 
of life it is not expected you should study the art 
of dress, but with my children it is very different. 
I’m glad Alice has such a good eye that she knows 
the green dress her aunt sent her is not becoming 
to her complexion. I will thank you, Miss Hen- 
derson, to keep your foolish notions to yourself.” 

“That will be very easy, madam, for the short 
time I remain under your roof,” Lois answered, 
in a dignified tone. “My month expires on the 
15th—Saturday—and I will leave here then.” 

Mrs. Norman was astonished and dismayed. 
Where could she find, for the salary she gave 
Lois, a teacher as accomplished—a fine musician 
too, and no contemptible artist? She had con- 
gratulated herself with the thought of getting so 
much, and giving so little. 

“You're a great fool!” she cried, the thin veneer 
of her affected manner giving place to her native 
vulgarity. “You get good wages, a nice room, 
and are better fed than you ever were in your life 
before. Everything about you is stylish and fash- 
ionable. What more do you want, I’d like to 
know ?” 

“A great deal more, madam,” Lois answered, 
coldly. ‘More, I think, than any one in my posi- 
tion is likely to meet with here. I want to be 
treated with courtesy, if not with kindness.” 

Mrs. Norman flung out of the room in a rage, 
muttering, “Stuck-up minx!” She stopped at 
the door to call out, “Don’t expect to get a recom- 
mendation from me. Yon’re not likely to get a 
good situation without one, and I’ll let every one 
know what an unreasonable, conceited person you 
are. Those toploftical airs don’t become your 
station in life. You'll eat humble-pie before you 
die, mark my words!” 

“I think I’ve eaten humble-pie enough under 
this roof to harden me,” Lois said bitterly to her- 
self. ‘Nothing can be worse than my experience 
with this woman. I dare say she will prevent 
my getting a good place for many a long day. 
Well, I certainly have tried faithfully to perform 
my duties here, and that must comfort me.” 

The two days before Saturday which Lois spent 
at Ellerslie, were full of torture. Open sneers, 
covert insults, all the weapons of a malignant lit- 
tle mind, were turned against her. She was not 
even offered the carriage to go to the station, 
though the road was deep with mud. As she ap- 
proached the railroad-station, she heard the whistle 


“Excuse me,” he said, lifting his hat. 

“Uncle James! It is Uncle James!” Lois cried, 
throwing herself in his arms. ‘Oh, when did you 
come? How did you get here?” 

“I came for you,” he answered, laughing, ‘‘and 
here’s the train. I'll tell you everything when we 
get on the cars.” 

There was a great deal to tell and hear, but be- 
fore Lois reached home she knew that her experi- 
ence as a governess at Ellerslie would be the last 
she would be called upon to endure. 


Te — 


As unto the bow the cord is, 

So unto the man is woman; 

Though she bends him, she obeys him, 

Though she draws him, yet she follows, 

Useless each without the other. 
—Longfellow. 





For the Companion. 


AMONG THE HEAD-HUNTERS. 
CuHaPTeR IV. 


A genuine, Anglo-American “Yankee,” who feels 
that his mission is to make his fortune, is not common- 
ly an easy man to kill. Those who try to dispose of 
him in objectionable ways do not always find it a de- 
sirable task. 

That little pool of water on the island on which we 
had been placed, was medicine, drink and food to my 
companion and myself,—if food it may be called,—and 
it was all we had of nourishment of any kind upon 
those bare, wave-washed ledges. 

Considering our situation, since we must either swim 
from the island or starve, we determined to try swim- 
ming,—small as was that chance, and weary as was the 
distance to the islet where the three palms stood. 

“It’s a two-hours’ paddle,” Brown said. ‘That 
might not be much for men of full strength, but it’s a 
good deal for me, or for you, old fellow.” 

“Well, dreading it will make it no easier,” I replied. 
But we waited an hour or two till the sun was a lit- 
tle lower, and again refreshed ourselves with a copious 
draught of water, and once more bathed our aching 
heads. We each wore a suit of light duck, with cot- 
ton underclothing. 

Our pockets had been rifled by the Boegis; but to 
be still lighter and more buoyant in the water, we 
threw off our outer garments and left them on the 
rocks. Then, dreading what was before us, we sat 
for some time silent on the shore. 

At last we rose, and having shaken hands, we jumped 
from the steep rocks and struck out for the palm islet. 

The wind had fallen away; there was little swell 
and only a slight ripple upon the water. We did not 
hurry, but took steady, even strokes. After swim- 
ming four or five hundred yards, we turned on our 
backs and floated for some minutes. 

This plan we followed systematically,—resting after 
each five or ten minutes of steady swimming,—and 
keeping within twenty or thirty feet of each other, so 
that if either of us gave out, the other might come to 
his aid. 

If we had hurried, we should have broken down on 
the first mile; but as soon as we began to fee! exhaust- 
ed, we would turn upon our backs and lie inert upon 
the surface until the fatigue had in some measure 
passed off. The palms on the island served as a land- 
mark for us. 

Yet, in our weak condition, husbanding our strength 
as we did and taking abundance of time, I was almost 
completely exhausted, and my poor comrade had even 
less strength remaining than I had, when at last—just 
at sunset—we touched bottom and crawled slowly and 
with difficulty on the rocks of the large island—the 
goal of our weary struggle. . 

Fortunately, we had not encountered sharks. I think 
we were in the water nearly three hours, and the dis- 
tance must have been over four miles. The pallor on 
Brown’s face was painful to behold. We crawled 
upon the rocks and lay there until some time after dark, 
too tired to move, or even to talk. 

When at length the faintness of fatigue had passed 
off somewhat, we went a short distance back from the 
water, and finding a spot sheltered by an overhanging 
rock, lay down, and taking each other’s hands, like 
two children, went to sleep. 

We slept long and profoundly. Sleep was, no doubt, 
the best medicine for us. When we awoke, we were 
stiff and sore, and our wounds and bruises smarted 
from being so long soaked in sea-water. 

The glare of the sun, which had risen an hour be- 
fore, had awakened us. Almost the first thing I saw 
was a large water-snake, which was gliding leisurely 
toward us. I threw a stone at the reptile, and can 
hardly express the agony the effort gave me. 

We got upon our legs at last, and went painfully 
across the island, which was rather more than half a 
mile wide, to where the palms stood. Only one of 
them had nuts on it, but some of these, after much 
painful effort, we succeeded in knocking down with 
stones. We pounded the thick green shuck from one 
of the nuts, cracked it, drank the milk, and ate the 
white gelatinous meat. 

After this not very substantial breakfast, we set off 
to walk around the islet. It consisted for the most 
part of rough ledges, with a thin soil in the hollows 
and crevices. A few shrubs and flowers nestled in the 
sheltered crannies; but except these three nut-palms, 
there were no trees. Along the west side, however, 
—that lying towards Borneo,—we found some drift 
stuff,—water-worn logs, branches of trees, and four or 
five bits of timber, evidently from wrecked praus, or 
junks. One stick had been a sail-boom, for portions 
of the rattan gaskets and lashings were still attached 
to it. 

As hope revived we saw that a rude raft might pos- 
sibly be made of this stuff, and that, with a favorable 
breeze and good fortune, we might be able to cross the 
channel to the coast of Borneo. The mountains to the 
west of Port Adang, where our dépét and camp had 
been, were in plain sight. 

With this hope, we slowly collected the timber dur- 
ing the afternoon; and the next day, on a shelving 
slope of the ledge, we commenced building as compact 





of the incoming train and hurried her steps. In 
her haste she ran against a gentleman who was 





descending the steps of the platform. 





a float as we could, using the rattans from the old 
| boom, and the green roots of some of the small shrubs, 

to hold it together. In the centre of this crazy craft 
| we set a stuke as a mast. By the evening it wae 
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completed, and on the following morning I mustered 
strength enough to climb the palm and throw down the 
remaining cocoanuts on it, and wrench off a number 
of the large crown leaves, which were to serve us for a 
sail. 

We had subsisted upon the green cocoanuts, eating 
one every six hours. We found but about ten of 
them, and as they must last us till we reached land, we 
could lose no time. Accordingly, when a breeze sprang 
up from the southeast the following evening, we has- 
tily launched our rude raft and got afloat, hoping to be 
borne across the channel. 

I hope I may never be obliged to undertake another 
such voyage as that! We had to sit with both arms 
extended, to hold our crazy float together. Luckily 
the breeze was light, and the sea continued moderate- 
ly calm. Otherwise that certainly would have been 
our last voyage. We made several miles during the 
night; but the breeze died away altogether in the 
morning, and there we sat till past noon, becalmed 
and broiling in the equatorial sun. 

Had an adverse wind sprung up, it would surely 
have cost us our lives; but during the afternoon the 
breeze again set in, from the same quarter as the pre- 
vious day, and we were slowly wafted in toward the 
shore. At about sunrise the next morning, our raft 
grounded on a beach, a mile or two north of the mouth 
of the River Passir and six or seven miles south of 
the bay of Adang. 

As soon as it was light enough to see, we set out for 
the dépdt, following the coast-line. The distance must 
have been sixteen or seventeen English miles. We 
had no food, except a few cocoanuts picked up on the 
way, and the walking was very fatiguing,—first over 
rocks and along cliffs, then through an extensive man- 
grove swamp. 

To our great joy we found Hopoi and old Gorem at 
the dépét. And our own pleasure at sight of their 
familiar faces was not greater, I think, than theirs at 
the sight of ours. Gorem, a very taciturn, silent man, 
shouted aloud and cried, “Praised be Allah !’’—for, 
like most Malays, he was a Mohammedan by profes- 
sion, if not in very active practice. 

We were told that on the morning of the attack, the 
pirates, having disposed of Brown and myself, fell 
upon the camp. Gorem and Hopoi, who had gone 
into the woods to snare lories, heard shots in the 
vicinity of the camp. Creeping back cautiously, they 
discovered that the Boegis were in large force, and 
wisely kept from sight hid in the forest. 

On venturing out that evening, they found the dépdét 
plundered and deserted, and the headless trunk of 
poor Fabricius lay stripped and unburied near the 
landing. 

The wretches, out of a spirit of pure malice, had 
killed every parrot in the cages and cut off the head of 
our big snake. They had carried off everything of 
value in the way of supplies which they could find, 
but a case of coffee and three boxes of cartridges 
which had been put away ina cranny of the ‘“‘watch- 
tower,” on the crag, escaped their search, as did also 
a tin case of cracked wheat. 

Old Gorem and Hopoi, having no doubt that we were 
murdered, and not knowing what better to do, had 
determined to remain at the dépdét till the Dutch gun- 
boat, Riouw, came in; for we had been told that the 
Riowo woulc come down the coast very soon. 

In this condition of affairs, abandoning all hope of 
carrying out our money-making plans, we were now 
only waiting for the Rioww to arrive, subsisting, 
meantime, as best we could off what Hopoi shot by 
way of game; for he and Gorem had saved their two 
Remington rifles. The other guns had all been captured. 
A sharp look-out was kept for the gun-boat; but in- 
stead of the steamer, we saw, on the third morning, a 
prau putting into the bay. Hopoi, who, like all these 
Dyak hunters, had very keen eyes, at once exclaimed 
that it was Juboe’s prau—that the pirates were com 
ing back. 

The look of grim resolution which came into Brown’s 
face at this intelligence was enough to show that he 
was ready to fight; and, indeed, I think we may both 
be excused for feeling—not very hospitable towards 
the pirates. 

“Keep out of sight!’? were Brown’s first words. 
“Get up in the watch-tower with those rifles! then we 
can defend ourselves on the tower there.” 

We conjectured that the wretches were on their re- 
turn trip, from Celebes to Samirinda, up the Mahak- 
kam, and thinking that they might pick up something 
more at the dépdét, had put into the bay. 

In three minutes we were up in the watch-tower, on 
the crag, with our‘two rifles and plenty of cartridges, 
all ready for them. 

Meantime the prau beat slowly into the bay, and 
coming to, dropped her anchor and immediately let 
down a boat—the same boat which they had taken 
from us—in which nine or ten of the Boegis came to 
the landing, evidently believing the dépdt to be unoc- 
cupied. 

“Wait till they get ashore,” Brown muttered. 

Knowing him to be a much better marksman than 
myself, I took the cartridges and held the second rifle 
ready to hand him. 

Watching till the pirates had got up from the boat on 
the landing-stage, Brown suddenly thrust out his gun 
and fired. 

I heard Hopoi cry out, “Hit one!” Snatching the 
other rifle from my hands, Brown fired again. 

“Hit two!” screamed Hopoi. 

I had puta fresh cartridge in the first rifle by this 
time, and again Brown fired another shot. 

The Boegis, astounded at so serious a reception, 
rushed for their boat, and hurrying in pell-mell, pulled 
away from the shore. But Brewn kept firing until 
they got out of reach behind the prau’s hull. 

The boat’s reception evidently made a great commo- 
tion on board. The crew trained an old bronze six- 
Pound gun upon us and fired five balls, one of which 
struck the crag, the others going high overhead. 

But Brown’s bullets kept falling aboard the prau so 
determinedly that they now hoisted their large sail and 
left the bay. 

A week passed, rather wearily, for we had nothing 
to do and little enough to eat. Then, one evening, the 
Rioww put in and we went on board of her. Com- 
mander Cluysenear, to whom we stated our hard case, 
in brief, at once declared that, if possible, Juboe’s prau 
should be captured; and though he had just come down 
the coast from the mouth of the Mahakkam and was 
bound for Bandjermassin, he turned the Riouw’s head 


northward again, in the hope of surprising the prau 
at Samirinda, since we should be able to point her out 
among the other Malay and Boegis vessels. 

By the next morning we had come up to the northern 
mouth of the river. Just as we turned the great bend, 
inside the delta, a prau was sighted, less than half a 
league away, beating out to sea. She hoisted the 
Dutch flag, hoping, no doubt, to pass for a peaceful 
trader, since she had nothing suspicious in sight. But 
as the distance between us lessened, we clearly identi- 
fied her as Juboe’s pirate craft—just putting to sea 
after a few days’ sojourn at Samirinda. 

One of the Riouw’s eighteen-pound “Krupps” was 
brought to bear, and as we came up opposite the prau, 
a shot was fired across her bows, as a summons to 
heave to. 

Instead of complying, six or eight of the crew jumped 
overboard, and attempted to escape by swimming 
ashore, a distance of eight or ten hundred yards. But 
the Rioww, steaming around the prau, intercepted the 
fugitives, and lowering her boat, pulled them all in. 
Among them were our two ingrates, Henry and Juboe, 
who, when they saw us on board, prostrated them- 
selves and begged abjectly for their lives. 

They were put in irons along with the rest of the 
gang, to be taken to Batavia; and Capt. Cluysenear 
was made fully acquainted with their offences. 

But the young pirate, Henry, contrived to escape yet 





again. The irons were too large for his small wrists 
and ankles; and one night, while we were lying at 
Bandjermassin, he managed to free himself. It was sup- 
posed that he let himself quietly down into the sea and 
swam ashore. Juboe was taken to Batavia and exe- 
cuted, along with ten others, a month later. 
jandjermassin,—or Bandjer,—where we arrived two 





days after the capture of the prau, which we brought 
thither in tow for confiscation and sale,—is the capital 





| officers and soldiers. It may be poetically termed the 


of Southern Borneo, and a city of about forty thou. , 








being on a perch above, they fed her in turn with seed, 
lifting up their little black heads, one after the other, 
and letting her take the seed out of their stumpy white 
beaks. 

“This appeared to be pure courtesy to the lady- 
stranger. We have seen no repetition of the act.” 
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BLISTERED. 

The author of “Schawatka’s Search” is a graphic 
narrator of Polar experience. He describes his “hard- 
ening” to the Northern winter and summer, and the 
tribulations of his blistered nose, in language that pro- 
vokes both sympathy and amusement: 

“The sun had been insufferably hot, and my fore- 
head and face were blistered painfully. It was alto- 
gether a new experience to have my nose blistered on 
one side by the sun, and on the other by a frost-bite. 

“During my first winter in this country my nose was 
particularly tender. I could scarcely go out of doors 
without having it nipped. 

“There is no pain in a frost-bite, but the cold upon 
my nose would cause me much suffering, when first 
exposed to it, without exciting the least sympathy in 
my companions. But just as it would begin to feel 
comfortable once more, some one would run up and 
tell me, ‘ 7ling-yack-quarck !’ (nose frozen) at the same 
time pressing a warm hand against it to thaw it out. 

“The person who has the frozen nose is almost in- 
variably surprised when informed of the fact. One 
readily acquires the habit of occasionally taking hold 
of his nose, to see if it is frozen. 

“The frost-bite is at once detected by a white, wax- 
like patch, with edges sharply defined against the rud- 
dy color of the healthy flesh. When you touch it, it 
feels cold and hard, and as if you had hold of some- 
body else’s nose. 

“The skin invariably comes off the frozen part within 





AMONG THE HEAD-HUNTERS. 


sand inhabitants, consisting of Malays, Boegis, Dyaks, 
Chinese, and a European garrison of a few hundred 


Venice of the far East; for it is situated on, or rather 
in, the great river Barito. The houses are, for the 
most part, built either on rafts, or else on high posts. 
The tide fills the streets, and all the traffic goes on by 
means of boats. 

Bandjer has the advantage of a fairly cool situation, 
but, like the Adriatic Venice, is not an altogether de- 
lightful town to live in. Yet Brown and I, having 
considered the subject, determined to settle there. We 
had not, even after our discouragements, given up the 
project of establishing a dépét for the sale of wild ani- 
mals, birds, and reptiles; and our purpose was now, 
either to hire or rent one of the great floating kam- 
pangs (ware-houses) of which there are many at 
Bandjer, and to convert it into a dépét for this use. 
The native animals, birds, serpents, orang-outans, etc., 
could be procured, we learned, from the Dyaks who 
live up the Barito, at a low price. 

But while our arrangements for this enterprise were 
making, we became acquainted with a young Scotch- 
man, named Alexander McAllister, who owned a trad- 
ing-schooner, and who, being in port, chanced to come 
to the Hotel Pasangeharan, where we were then liv- 
ing. 

MeAllister, upon his voyages, had discovered an isl- 
and the natural products of which he described in 
such glowing terms that we grew much interested. 
He had also a scheme for settling this island and es- 
tablishing a business, the profits from which seemed 
to him so certain, and the future prospects so good, 
that we formed a partnership with him. 

An account of this, our final venture in the Southern 
Hemisphere, will form the subject of the closing chap- 
ter of our experiences. 

Lieut. P. T. GRINNELL. 
(To be continued.) 
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COURTEOUS BIRDS. 


A gentleman, in the London Spectator, says: ‘We 
have a large cage in which are a number of various 
birds, among them a cock-goldfineh and two little 
mannikins. These latter little sober-colored birds we 
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ed very unint ing. 

“Wishing, however, to provide a mate for the gold- 
finch, I one evening bought a hen-canary, and the 
next morning turned it into the cage with the others. 

‘None of the other birds took the least notice of the 
new arrival, but the two little mannikins placed them- 











selyes side by side by the seed-vessel, and, the canary 





a few days, even when only slightly nipped. The con- 
sequence was that my nose was constantly peeling, and 
at all times as tender as an infant’s.” 
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For the Companion. 


THE QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD. 


Nominally the principal officer of the Queen’s house- 
hold is the Lord Chamberlain, who is a pecr of the 
realm, draws two thousand pounds a year, and plays a 
large part at coronations, royal marriages, christenings 
and funerals. 

Actually, up to within a recent date, the principal 
personage in the household of Queen Victoria was a 
Scotch gillie, who brought to London his kilt and his 
bare legs, which always formed a prominent feature 
in any public appearance of the Queen. There is not 
known, at least in modern history, a parallel to the 
precise position which John Brown held in the Queen’s 
household. His title was ‘‘Personal Attendant,” and 
he literally fulfilled it, going out with Her Majesty on 
whatever errand she might appear, whether driving in 
state to open a session of Parliament, hurrying in a 
pony-carriage under the wet skies of Balmoral, or 
walking or riding amid the beauties of the Italian 
lakes. 

The Queen has herself recorded, in simple language, 
the early growth of the attachment to the Scotch gil- 
lie. None but he could lead her pony over the Scotch 
mountain-passes, and when the then young Queen had 
to be carried some distance, it was John Brown who, 
perhaps having read something of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
took off his plaid, and wrapping the Queen in it, he 
and another bore her bundle-wise over the pass. 

The last time John Brown appeared in public pa- 
geantry was at the opening of the Law Courts in the 
Strand. There was a magnificent procession of all 
that was great and famous in England. 

Peers and Commons, with Mr. Gladstone at their 
head in the stately robes of Chancellor of the Excheq- 
uer; judges in their scarlet and ermine, looking as if 
they had stepped out of a burlesque; Col. Fred Bur- 
naby, “Silver-Stick-in-Waiting,’—a most massive 
“Stick,” six feet four in length, and burly to boot, 
looking bigger than ever in his tight white leather 
trousers, his gigantic boots and his short jacket; 
Bishops, Archbishops, Prince of Wales, the Princess 
of Wales and the rest of the Royal family; and then 
a stout, well-made man in Highland costume, who 
walked with head erect amongst the best of them, se- 
rene in the u ed fid of his Sovereign. 

This was John Brown; and when the procession 

















halted, and the Queen of England, surrounded by her 
nobies, stood and faced the scarcely less brilliant throng 
that filled the hall, there were doubtless as many eyes 
turned upon plain John Brown as upon the Archbish- 
op of York, or the Home Secretary. A few months 
later John Brown was dead, and through the official 
Court Circular the Queen proclaimed her sorrow in 
words singularly similar to those in which, a year or 
two back, she had lamented the death of her trusty 
counsellor, the Earl of Beaconsfield. 

In all there are in the Queen's household just under 
a thousand persons, each with his appointed post and 
sufficient salary, for the maintenance of whom the na- 
tion sets apart the sum of three hundred and eighty. 
five thousand pounds. 

The Lord Chamberlain is assisted by a Vice-Cham. 
berlain, who draws a salary of nine hundred and twen- 
ty-four pounds. This, like the Lord Chamberlainship, 
is a political office, and is held by a member of the 
House of Commons. The Keeper of Her Majesty’s 
Privy Purse has two thousand pounds a year, which, 
considering that the privy purse is not filled with more 
than sixty thousand pounds, is not illiberal recompense. 
The office is not a laborious one, all Her Majesty’s 
needs being provided for under other heads in the 
grants for the various departments of the household. 
This sixty thousand pounds a year is understood to be 
transferred pretty much in a lump sum to those “say- 
ings” for which Queen Victoria rightly or wrongly re- 
ceives credit from the popular mind. 

In this same department ranks the Mistress of the 
Robes, who receives five hundred pounds a year; a 
Groom of the Robes, who has eight hundred pounds, 
and Ladies of the Bedchamber, of whora there are 
eight, at a salary of five hundred pounds a year each. 
These ladies rarely rank under a Duchess, and always 
belong to the highest families. 

It will be remembered that the Queen was barely 
seated on the throne when the Constitution was shaken 
by what was known as the Bedchamber Question. Sir 
Robert Peel, being in a position of great difficulty, re- 
quired the removal of certain ladies who were closcly 
allied with his political opponents. The Queen stood 
by her rights, declared she would not be dictated to in 
the matter of her bedchamber. Sir Robert Peel as, 
sented to the principle, but at the same time resigned, 
and was not to be brought back till he gained his way. 

An arrangement is made by which Ladies of the 
Bedchamber are in attendance fora fortnight at a time. 
They settle the turns among themselves, and usualiy 
get three a year. The Maids of Honor, of whom there 
are likewise eight, receive a salary of three hundred 
pounds a year each, and are in attendance in couples 
for a month at a time. 

Formerly both Maids of Horor and Bedchamber 
Women were under strict discipline, and really did 
some work for their wages. The Countess of Suffolk 
in her correspondence lifts the veil and allows us to 
peep at majesty served by its Bedchamber Women. 
“The Bedchamber Women came in to waiting before 
the Queen’s prayers,” writes the Duchess, “which was 
before she was dressed. . . . 

“When the Queen washed her hands, the Page of 
the Back-Stairs brought and set down on the side-table 
the basin and ewer. Then the Bedchamber Woman 
set it before the Queen and knelt on the other side of 
the table, over against the Queen, the Bedchamber 
Lady only looking on. The Bedchamber Woman 
poured the water out of the ewer upon the Queen’s 
hand. The Bedchamber Woman pulled on the Queen’s 
gloves when she could not do it herself. The Page of 
the Back-Stairs was called in to put on the Queen’s 
shoes. When the Queen dined in public the Page 
reached the glass to the Bedchamber Woman and she 
to the Lady in Waiting. The Bedchamber Woman 
brought the chocolate and gave it without kneeling.” 

Services of this kind are not confined to women. 
There are Lords in Waiting who do about as much as 
Ladies in Waiting. These receive the oddly precise 
sum of seven hundred and two pounds a year. Of 
lower rank are the Grooms in Waiting, who receive 
£335.12.6 per annum apiece. There are four Gentle. 
man Ushers of the Privy Chamber, at two hundred 
pounds per annum; four Daily Waiters, at one hun. 
dred and fifty pounds, and four Grooms of the Privy 
Chamber at the modest recompense of seventy-three 
pounds per annum. But though the income is small, 
these offices are eagerly competed for, and are held 
by Vice-Admirals, Colonels and other distinguished 
personages. 

There are five Pages of the Back-stairs—not a lofty 
description, but the salary is fair, reaching four hun. 
dred pounds per annum. These gentlemen really have 
work todo. They wait at the royal dinner-table, and 
one is always in attendance at the door of Her Majesty’s 
apartment from eight in the morning until she retires 
for the night. 

There are six Pages of the Presence, so called, ap- 
parently, because they do not actually dwell in the 
Presence, their duties being to attend upon the Lords, 
Ladies and Maids of Honor, and upon any of Her 
Majesty’s visitors. For this they receive one hundred 
eighty pounds a year. 

There are nine Housekeepers and upwards of sixty 
Housemaids. The Household has its ecclesiastical 
staff. The Bishop of London is always Dean of the 
Chapel Royal, and draws for his service a salary ef 
two hundred pounds a year. 

There is a complete sanitary establishment at a cost 
to the tax-payer of two thousand seven hundred 
pounds ,a year. This consists of two Physicians in 
Ordinary, four Physicians Extraordinary, four Apothe. 
caries for the Queen herself, and two for the combined 
Household, one Dentist, an Aurist, an Oculist, and a 
Surgeon-Chiropodist. 

There is also a Poet Laureate, at the present time 
Lord Tennyson, who receives one hundred pounds a 
year, a sum that seems insignificant beside the income 
of one of the Pages of the Back-Stairs. The sister-art 
of painting is even more shabbily treated, the Painter 
in Ordinary receiving only fifty pounds a year. 

More clearly pertaining to the Household, in the or. 
dinary acceptation of the word, is the department of 
the Lord Steward. Like the Lord Chamberlain, he is 
a Peer of the Realm, a friend of the Government of the 
day, and the recipient of two thousand pounds a year. 
His functions are defined in the same precision as those 
of the Lord Chancellor or the Commander-in-Chief. 

Tt is written that “the estate of the Queen’s House. 
hold is entirely committed to the Lord Steward to be 
ruled and governed according to his discretion. All 
his rules and commands in court are to be obeyed,” 
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His authority reaches over all the Officers and 
Servants of the Queen’s Household, excepting 
those of the Queen’s Chamber, Stable and Chapel. 

He has authority to hold courts for administer- 
ing justice and settling disputes among the domes- 
tic servants of the Queen. He is assisted by a 
Treasurer and Controller of the Household, who 


hundredth part of the salary of the Hereditary 
Grand Falconer, who has twelve hundred pounds 
a year. But these are persons who draw their 
money from the treasury of the Royal household, 
and to that extent rank as servants. 

The Rat-Catcher is of the household, and yet 
apart from it, He resides near the scene of his 





THE QUEEN’S 


each receives nine hundred and four pounds per | 
annum. ‘The Master of the Household has one 
thousand one hundred and fifty-eight pounds a 
year and practically does the work of the Lord 
Steward. 

There is a Clerk of the Kitchen, whose impor- 
tance is indicated by his salary of seven hundred 
pounds a year. The Chief Cook draws the same 
sum. ‘There are four Master Cooks who have a 
salary of six pounds a week, with the privilege of 
taking four apprentices, whom they charge pre- 
miums of from one hundred and fifty pounds to 
two hundred pounds. 

There are two Yeomen of the Kitchen, two Assis- 
tant Cooks, two Roasting Cooks, four Scourers, 
three Kitchen - Maids, a Store-Keeper and two 
Steam-Apparatus Men—this last a modern addi- 
tion to the Royal Household unknown at the time 
of Henry VILI., who was a family man, and paid 
much attention to the regulation of the House- 
hold, and established precedents many of which 
exist to this day. 

There is a Gentleman of Wine and Beer Cellars 
who draws five hundred pounds a year, and has 
the duty of purchasing wines for the Royal estab- 
lishment. He has under him two Yeomen at one 
hundred and fifty pounds a year, and a Groom at 
eighty pounds. There is a Principal Table-Decker 
who has two hundred pounds a year, is assisted 
by a second Table-Decker at one hundred and fifty 
pounds, a third at ninety pounds, and an assist- 
ant at fifty-two pounds. 

There is also a Wax-fitter, who sees the candles 
properly disposed, whilst the Deckers lay the din- 
ner-cloth, and see that the plates, dishes and cut- 
lery are fairly set forth. 

Furthermore, there is quite an army of porters, 
at the head of whom is the First Gentleman Por- 
ter; butas may be supposed, it would be a mis- 
take to ask him to take your portmanteau upstairs 
upon arrival at one of the royal palaces. He 
probably looks around, and sees that the First and 
Second Yeomen Porters, the Assistant Porter and 
the three Groom Porters do their work. There are 
a First and Second Lamplighter at one hundred 
pounds each a year, nearly twice as much as is 
paid to the Wax-fitter, and just the same as the 
Poet Laureate is thought to be worth. 

There is also a Barge-master and Waterman 
who get four hundred pounds a year, although 
there is now no royal barge, nor any going to and 
fro by water, as was once the wont of English 
Majesty. 

This list does not comprise the full muster of 
the Queen’s household, but it may sufficiently in- 


dicate its vastness and its dignity. There is one | tant from Mycenx. It was once, undoubtedly, a| them spiritless and weary. It is for the advantage 
personage who should not be omitted from the | very noble and stately city. Both legend and | of society that no man shall be at the mercy of 


list, and though he comes last, he is by no means 
least. This is the Queen’s Rat-Catcher, who is 
specially attached to Buckingham Palace. A pe- 
culiarity about this personage is that he is pro- 
vided for outside the civil list. 

His salary is fifteen pounds a year, and every 
session the House of Commons, being on Com- 
mittee ot Supply, considers this vote, and gravely 
agrees to it. It is not much, little more than a 








HOUSEHOLD. 


labors, and his fifteen pounds a year, proposed by 


a Minister of the Crown, is voted with all the ma- 


chinery of Parliament going at high pressure. 
| Henry W. Lucy. 
——_—_+or- 
| HOPEFULNESS. 





| Take heart, the master builds again; 
, A charmeéd life old goodness hath; 


The tares may perish, but the grain 
Is not for death, 
God works in all things; all obey 
His first propulsion from the night: 
Wake thou and wateh! the world is gray 
With morning light! 
—J. G. Whittier. 


lcci 
SCHLIEMANN AT TIRYUS. 

There has been, within the past two years, a 

| great deal of discussion among the scholars, both 

of England and the United States, about the his- 

tory and language of the ancient Greeks. 

The question has been raised and warmly ar- 
gued, whether there is not too much study of 
Greck in our universities, colleges and schools; 
and whether the time devoted to it could not be 
more profitably employed by substituting for Greek 
what are considered more “practical” subjects. 


At the same time, wonderful discoveries in the | 


classic land have revived the interest, not of 
scholars only, but of all who read and delight in 
history, in the events and character of the remark- 
able people of whom Homer sang, and whom 
Socrates and Plato taught. 


The most eminent and successful searcher into | 


Greek antiquities is the enthusiastic scholar, Dr. 
Schliemann. He has revealed to the world what 
he asserts to be the real site of ancient Troy, 
around which, according to Homer, the Greeks 
and Trojans fought so obstinately some twenty- 
eight centuries ago. 

Later, Dr. Schliemann delved into the mysteri- 
ous ruins of the once royal city of Mycenae, 
whence many of the Greek heroes went to fight at 
Troy; and there he earnestly declares that he dis- 
covered not only the tomb, but the body, of the 
valiant King Agamemnon himself; certain it is, 
that he unearthed many very ancient and beauti- 
ful relics, and collected many striking evidences 
of a high civilization existing at Mycenz in re- 
mote ages. 

Dr. Schliemann’s latest work has been to make 
excavations in the equally as ancient, and perhaps 
yet more venerable ruins of the city of Tiryus; 
and there, according to his own account, he has 
achieved discoveries only less marvellous than 
those of Troy and Mycenx. 

The ruins of Tiryus are in Argolis, not far dis- 





| history celebrate its splendors and power in olden 

| times. The Greek mythology places there many 
stirring events and personages. It was there, 
according to mythology, that the god Hercules 
spent his youth. The enormous structures of the 
city were raised by the one-eyed giants, the Cy- 
clopes, who had served their apprenticeship at the 
forges of Vulcan; and Tiryus was the scene of 

| some of the adventures of Ulysses. 


History tells that Tiryus was destroyed by the 
neighboring warriors of Argos, about five cen- 
turies before Christ. But after its destruction the 
massive walls which had for centuries served the 
city as a shield of defence still remained; and 
there they have stood, to this day. 

The walls of Tiryus have always been a won- 
der to those who have seen them; and it might 
well be thought that none but veritable giants 
could have reared them. They are built of huge 
stone blocks, without mortar or cement, and are 
nearly twenty-five feet thick. 

Dr. Schliemann has patiently explored the space 
enclosed by these great walls; and tells the world 
that he has there brought to light an “immense 
palace,” with a large quantity of very ancient 
treasures hid therein. The walls of the palace are 
covered with paintings of a primitive art. Speci- 
mens of an early architecture, including a capital 
of a column, “of the most ancient Doric order 
were discovered.” 

Such discoveries as this are exceedingly valua- 
ble, for they enable scholars to mark the advance 
of races from an infantile to a ripe civilization, to 
calculate the eras and dates of the world’s progress, 
and to separate that which is merely traditional 
from that which is truly historic. And the facts 
thus gathered serve not only to complete the 
record of material progress, but also that of the 
religious, moral and mental advancement of man- 
kind. 

aes 


NATURE. 


Each mountain gives an altar birth, 
And has a shrine to worship given; 
Each breeze that rises from the earth 
Is loaded with a song of heaven. 
Aye! from each flower that lifts its eye 
In modest silence in the shade, 
To the strong woods that kiss the sky, 
A thankful song of praise is made. 
--Anon, 
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HOURS OF LABOR. 


Among the most important of the semi-political 
questions of the time is that of regulating the 
hours of labor by law. The interest in it this year 
is derived chiefly from the circumstance that Mr. 
Cleveland, the Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent, is criticised by some of his party for having, 
as Governor of New York, vetoed a bill which 
would have reduced the hours of labor of street- 
car conductors and drivers. 

With the facts of that particular case, and with 
the right and wrong of that controversy, the 
Companion has nothing todo. It would be im- 
proper to express or to indicate a judgment upon 
it. But it will be well to explain briefly the prin- 
ciples upon which those who advocate such laws, 
and those who oppose them, base their action. 

As a general principle it may be said that as 
every man is free, itis his right to sell his own 
labor, or to buy that of another man, on the best 
terms he can make. If one person can work an 
hour a day longer than his fellows, without injury 
to his health, or if he can do more than any of 
them in the same time, he possesses a natural ad- 
vantage which, if it can justly be avoided, the 
law ought not to take away. 

So, too, if an employer is gifted with greater 
"shrewdness in the hiring of his help, any law 
which forces him to forego this advantage does 
him an injury. 

If this were all that is to be considered, it would 
not be just or right to make laws preventing the 
employment of labor beyond a certain number of 
hours. But it is notall. The people who work 
| for wages are weaker than those who employ 
| them, although the former are more numerous. 

They are forced to comply with the rules laid 
| down for their government, which they have had 
| no hand in making. If they do not like the rules, 
| they can seek employment elsewhere; if they 
| break the rules, they are discharged. The compe- 
| tition of labor is always so great that they must 
submit to regulations which are distasteful to 
| them, knowing that if they rebel, other men stand 
| ready to take their places. They know too, that 
| if they throw up a situation, they may have to 
| wait long before they can get another as good as 

that which they have abandoned. 
| It is possible, also, for an employer to overwork 
| his men, while the workman who shirks his la- 
| bor is promptly discharged. The employer, it 
may be said, will not overwork his hands, because 
they will then surely perform their tasks languid- 
ily. But this is only half true,—for when the re- 
| sults of overwork appear, the employer has only 
| to get a new man in place of him who has been 
| worn out in the service, and repeat the process. 
| Ten-hour laws and eight-hour laws are a recog- 
| nition of the fact, that as between capital and 
| labor, capital is the stronger, and that labor is en- 
| titled to protection, not from ali employers, but 
| from those who are disposed to be oppressive. 
| They are a recognition also of the fact that most 

men and women will do as much work in ten 
| hours as they can do in twelve hours, when stead- 
| ily employed, the additional time only making 








another, if the latter chooses to be despotic; it is 
further for the interest of the community that its 
members, the men and women who work for 
wages, shall not be worn out by overwork in their 
youth. 

These are ths two antagonistic principles, and 
every reasonable person accepts them doth, the | 
one modifying the other. That is, it is universally | 


| agreed that, so far as possible, all men shen!d be | 








free to make labor contracts; and also that it is 
the right of society to say that this freedom shalt 
not be used for purposes of oppression. It is, 
therefore, the duty of society to establish just laws 
forbidding the making of contracts which would 
result in oppression. 

Yet after all this is agreed to, we have hardly 
made much progress. For the difficulty comes 
when one tries to apply the principles to the case 
which happens to be in hand. Street-car conduc- 
tors can evidently work longer without breaking 
down than can factory hands, for they only asked 
to have the time limited to twelve hours a day; 
while in New England factories, ten hours is the 
limit, and is regarded even by the manufacturing 
companies as a reasonable limit. 

On the other hand, there are very few authors 
or writers who can work to advantage more than 
six hours a day. When, therefore, a question 
arises as to the right and wrong of a decision re- 
garding the proper hours of labor at any employ- 
ment, the answer must be given as to that particu- 
lar employment by itself, in accordance with ex- 
perience. Sentiment and general laws should 
have no place in the decision. 


i 
or 


CLAIMANTS OF THRONES. 


Among the most curious and obscure chapters in 
history are the claims of certain living persons to the 
thrones of the greatest empires in the world. 

A woman alleged to be the granddaughter of King 
George the Fourth and Mrs. Fitzherbert is still living 
in England, and from time to time puts forward her 
claims to occupy the place of Queen Victoria, founded, 
as she asserts, upon the legitimate marriage of the 
King, which was never legally annulled, and the cer- 
tificates of her own and her father’s birth. 

After the execution of Louis XVI. and Marie An- 
toinette, the fate of the Dauphin was veiled in mys- 
tery for some years. The place of his imprisonment 
was concealed, and contradictory reports as to his es- 
cape or his sudden death were circulated over Europe. 
Out of this secrecy have grown one or two plausible ac- 
counts of the escape of the Dauphin, and his life under 
an assumed name in other countries. The Naundorff 
family claim to be his children and grandchildren, and 
therefore to be the legitimate heirs to the French throne 
in the Bourbon line. 

Some thirty years ago, as the elder readers of the 
Companion will remember, a clergyman named Wil- 
liams, in an obscure parish in Canada, published docu- 
ments to prove that he was the grandson of the Dau- 
phin, and brought forward claims so plausible that the 
Prince de Joinville, then in this country, visited him, 
but came away, it is said, unbelieving. 

Some persons have asserted that the legitimate heir 
to the Russian crown, when the Czar Nicholas died in 
1855, was not Alexander, who actually succeeded, but 
a poor boyar, who was kept a prisoner of state in a 
castle on the steppes. 

The claimant to a throne last brought before public 
notice is a woman known as Madame Lafargue, in Bor- 
deaux, who supported herself and her son by keeping 
a grocer’s shop in that town. She asserted herself to 
be the elder sister of Queen Isabella of Spain, whose 
birth was, for reasons of state, concealed. Her son, if 
this story were true, would be the legitimate heir to 
the Spanish crown. 

Dom Pedro, Emperor of Brazil, at least credited her 
statements, for on his visit to France in 1875, he called 
on her, saluted her as his “dear aunt,” and carried her 
and her son back with him to Brazil, where they now 
remain. The young man isa colonel in the Brazilian 
army. 

A man who possesses a claim to a throne, real or 
fancied, while condemned to poverty and obscurity, 
hos perhaps as large a capital out of which to manu- 
facture unhappiness as can fall to the lot of any human 
being. Happy is he who has a firm foothold on low 
ground! 








ONE WOMAN’S WORK. 


About three years ago, a young woman in one of our 
Eastern cities, unmarried, and with no close family 
ties, looked about in the world for some helpful work 
todo. Near to her lived a deaf-and-dumb child, a lit. 
tle girl with speaking, intelligent eyes. 

Her parents were not able to send her to the asylum, 
Her kind-hearted neighbor became very much attached 
to the child, studied the German method of oral teach- 
ing for the dumb, and brought little Mary every day to 
her house to try to impart it to her. 

The child placed her hand on her teacher's throat, 
and bringing her face close to hers, learned first to in- 
hale and expel the air. Then cach sound of every 
letter and word was taught by sight in the same man- 
ner. 

The pupil followed the motion of the speaker's lips, 
and replied in the same mechanical way. One deaf- 
and-dumb child after another joined little Mary at her 
task until the schoo] numbered seventy-eight pupils 
with nine teachers. The infinite patience required in 
this training is almostinconceivable. But the progress 
is rapid. 

Three years have passed since the opening of the 
school, and the pupils have acquired all that a child 
would learn in its nursery and primary school; to 
speak, read, write and understand the first four rules 
of arithmetic. The school is free. 

Its work, so far, has been to make of these creatures 
who were little better than animals, active, intelligent 
human beings, and this work is due to one earnest, 
kindly woman. 

How many single women without the spur of neces- 
sity to give them an aim in life have spent these last 
three years with no higher object before them than to 
decorate their houses, to learn a new stitch of em- 
broidery, or to cut their gowns in the latest fashion? 
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REJECTED MANUSCRIPTS. 


Young writers, who feel that they have something 
in them which the world should hear, ought not to 
despair if editors or publishers do not recognize their 
right to be heard. They belopg toa great company of 
literary prophets and martyrs, who have passed through 
similar trials. Many of the great authors of our day 
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waited long for recognition, and mourned bitterly at 
the rejection of their manuscripts. 

Carlyle was mortified by Jeffrey sending back to him 
articles as unfit for the Edinburgh Review. Even Ma- 
caulay suffered a similar rebuff, through the petty 
jealousy, as he thought, of Lord Brougham. Scott and 
Disraeli retained in their desks manuscripts which no 
publisher would accept, until long after their names 
had become famous. 

Thackeray was rudely snubbed by publishers, who 
could not see any genius in “Vanity Fair.’’ The au- 
thor of ““Eothen,” and the authoress of ‘Jane Eyre,” 
two books which, when they appeared, took the world 
by storm, had a weary time in trudging from publisher 
to publisher, to get them into print. And even Mur- 
ray, one of the princes among publishers, failed to 
discover the merits of Motley’s ‘“‘Rise of the Dutch 
Republic.” 


@ 





ANSWERED. 


The Rev. Walter Dunlop, of Dumfries, Scotland, 
was a good pastor, who illustrated Dr. Chalmers’ say- 
ing, “A house-going minister makes a church-going 
people.” As many of his congregation came from 
miles beyond the town, the pastor journeyed to their 
homes on foot, halting for the night at some friendly 
farmer’s. 

Once, while going his rounds, he saw, at one end of 
asmall village, that some pigs had got into a field of 
barley, and while enjoying themselves, were doing 
much destruction. The conversation that followed 
illustrates the character of some of the exclamations 
of that day. 

The minister stepped into a cottage on the side of 
the road and said,— 

“Gudewife, gudewife, the pigs have got in amang 
the barley !”” 

“Oh, the deevil choke them!” cried the woman. 

The minister, having done the civil thing, took no 
notice of the remark, but jogged on to the other end 
of the village, where he saw a flock of geese in another 
field. He informed a woman in a cottage of the fact, 
and she too cried out,— 

“Oh, the deevil tak’ them!” 

With a twinkle in his eye the good man replied, “I 
doot ye canna get him just now, mistress, as he’s at 
the ither end o’ the toon choking twa swiue.”’ 

The same clergyman used to hold on winter even- 
ings what was called “a diet of catechising,’’ at the 
house of some church-member. Those living in the 
neighborhood were expected to attend, ready to an- 
swer such questions as might be asked them from the 
Catechism and the Scriptures. 

At one meeting the village wag was present, and sat 
directly behind the blacksmith, John Bland, a stout 
and very irascible man. 

“Weel, John,” asked the minister, ‘can ye tell me 
what doth every sin deserve?” 

At that moment the wag stuck, with considerable 
force, a pin into the unconscious blacksmith’s body. 
Springing to his feet and placing his horny hand on the 
stinging part, Bland cried out, in threatening tones, 
as he looked upon his tormentor,— 

“God’s curse! God’s curse!’ 

“Very weel said, John,’’ remarked the surprised 
minister. ‘Very weel said, but rather ower loud and 
fast!? 


WHAT FELIX DID. 


Years before there was a society for checking cruelty 
to animals, an Irishman, living in London, used to dis- 
tinguish himself by defending horses from ill-treat- 
ment. Felix McCarthy, for that was his name, stood 
six feet five inches in his stocking-feet. Though prid- 
ing himself on his giant’s strength and that the purest 
Liood of Mac’s and 0’s flowed in his veins, yet he put 
both blood and brawn at the service of dumb, de- 
fenceless animals. 

Meeting one day a carter, who was beating his horse 
because the poor beast could not draw the over-loaded 
cart up a steep hill, Felix ordered the man to desist. 
The carter replied by striking Felix over the head 
with his heavy whip. 

In an instant a blow from the giant’s fist laid the 
human brute in the street. The Irishman then seized 
the carter, lifted him up, tossed him into his cart, 
and drove to the police-court, where the man was 
fined. 

In defending his favorites, Felix knew neither high 
nor low. He once saw a noble lord beating the fine 
horse he was riding about the head with a stick. The 
indignant Irishman seized the bridle, and raising his 
right arm in a threatening gesture, said,— 

‘Desist from bateing your horse, or I’J] make you!” 

The nobleman jumped off and in high anger de- 
manded to know “the name of the scoundrel who 
dared to dictate to him.” 

“TIere is my card,” said Felix, thrusting one into the 
nobleman’s hand, “and if you will step aside, I’ll give 
you any explanation you may require; but you shall 
not fete this animal as long as I have an arm to de- 
fend him.” 

Felix was a parliamentary reporter on a London pa- 
per. 

——_<+oo—____——_ 
NOBLY DONE. 


One of the effects of the low code of morals which 
rules in many schools is the nurturing of moral cow- 
ardice. It not only sanctions the commission of offen- 
ces, but it trains a boy to see another punished for a 
crime which he himself has committed. But all boys, 
even those who have taken advantage of the immoral 
code, will applaud the li of one who has the 
courage to confess the wrong for which another is 
about to suffer. 

In one of our large cities a boy was summoned be- 
fore a police court for throwing a stone which injured 
a girl’s eye. Asher family was a prominent one, and 
greatly excited by the accident, and he had been seen 
throwing stones by many witnesses, it seemed likely 
to go hard with him. 

He was bound over for trial, and a lawyer engaged 
to defend him. Soon after, a fine-looking boy, about 
twelve years of age, called on the lawyer. 

“Are you engaged to defend Alex Dunning?” he 
asked. 

“Yes. Why do you ask?” 

“Because I threw the stone; and I can’t allow an- 
other boy to be punished for my fault.” 





The name was promptly given. 

‘Will you tell the county-attorney that you are the 
guilty party?” 

“Certainly, sir. That is what I came to do.” 

He did it, and it is pleasant to add that the girl and 
her parents were so touched by his frankness, that 
they carried the case no farther. 


—— +e -- 
CHINESE AND EUROPEAN WOMEN, 


It is one of the odd facts associated with the woman 
question that a Chinese champion has thrown down his 
glove in behaif of the women of China. Col. Tcheng, 
military attaché to the Chinese Embassy in Paris, 
asserts in the Revue des deux Mondes that the condi- 
tion of women in China is preferable to that of their 
sex in Europe. The bold champion seems to think 
that Europeans are really “outside barbarians” in their 
treatment of women. 
He says marriages are less wisely arranged in Eu- 
rope than in China, where marriages for money are 
wholly unknown. As a consequence, divorces are rare, 
and happy homes are general. The wife in China de- 
votes herself to the education of her children. She 
has more power over them, and over her own proper- 
ty, than a European wife has. 
In regard to the small feet of Chinese women, he 
says, “The Chinese woman walks as well as you and 
I. She runs even with her small feet. She goes out 
at pleasure, takes walks in her sedan chair, and has 
not even a veil to protect her from indiscreet glances,” 
The colonel is a bold man to assert in Paris the su- 
periority of his countrywomen to the women of France, 
but he does make several palpable hits. 
—~@—__— 
PATHETIC, 


Years ago, when Gen. Ward B. Burnett returned 
from Mexico at the head of his victorious troops, thou- 
sands greeted him with approving shouts. As he 
passed through Troy, N. Y., the school-children met 
him in procession and showered flowers before his 
horse’s feet. The other day, at the age of seventy-four, 
he passed away in obscurity, sickness and poverty, dy- 
ing in an humble lodging at Washington, almost un- 
known by his neighbors and forgotten by the world. 
The Capital tells a pathetic story associated with his 
death. 

A touching little incident connected with the cele- 
brated case pending before the Congress, regarding the 
reduction of fifty dollars per month from the pension 
allowed by Government to the late Gen. Ward B. Bur- 
nett, for gallant services rendered his country, occurred 
on the day of his death. 

The Congressional Committee were seated in their 
room discussing the case, hotly arguing for and against 


the brave old soldier, whether or not to restore the 


Bpecial pension, which to them personally could mean 
so little, but to him was fraught with such weighty in- 
terest. 

Suddenly they were startled by the unexpected en- 
trance of Mrs. Burnett. Gazing around for an instant 
with a dazed, sorrowful air, she advanced a step near- 
er, saying gravely, with wondrous pathos in her 
voice,— 

“Gentlemen, you can fight him no longer; he is 
gone. 

Then the brave-hearted wife burst into tears. In the 
silence which followed, one or two of the committee 
moved uneasily or coughed, to hide the emotion that 
could hardly be restrained, 


WHAT HE SAID. 


They tell strange stories of English clergymen of the 
olden time. There was a certain Dr. Farmer, an Ox- 
ford don, who had a country living near the university, 
which he was accustomed to serve with great punctuadl- 
ity. He wasaman of very unclerical Gemeanor, and 
one day in a barber-shop he was reminded of the fact 
in a ludicrous manner. 


“Well, what news?” said the clergyman to the bar- 
ber, as he took his seat in the chair. 
“T saw Tom, yesterday,” was the artist’s reply, “and 
he made such a bad remark about you!” 
«What was it?’”? asked Farmer. 
“Indeed, sir, I could not tell you; it was too bad to 
repeat.” 
The clergyman insisted on knowing, and at length 
the barber, with a great show of reluctance, replied,— 
» “Why, sir, he said you wasn’t fit to carry meat to a 
ear.’ 
“And what did you say?” asked the doctor. 
“T said, sir,” replied the barber, with enthusiastic 
loyalty, “that you was /” 


—_4 > 
tor 


ELOQUENT. 


There are those who are blind to the eloquence of a 
gesture or to the pathos of alook. They see the arm- 
less sleeve, but unless the poor soldier appeals to them 
with words, they do not feel the charity that beareth an- 
other’s burden. Such resemble the gentleman who re- 
quired, before he would be pitiful, that the expressive 
pantomime of the Irish beggar should be enforced by 
pathetic speech: 


A gentleman passed a man who was a painful spec- 
tacle of pallor, squalor and wretchedness. The man 
said nothing, and the gentleman, turning back, accosted 
him thus: “If you are in want, why don’t you beg?” 

“Sure, it’s begging I am, yer Honor.” 

“You didn’t say a word.’ 

“Of coorse not, yer Honor, but see how the skin is 
spakin’ through the holes of me trousers, and the bones 

n’ out through me skin! Look at me sunken 
cheeks, and the famine that’s starin’ in me eyes. Man 
alive! isn’t it begging I am with a hundred tongues?” 











SEWED POCKETS. 


There are few merchants whom one could salute as 
Macbeth did Banquo’s ghost—Thou hast no specula- 
tion in those eyes!’ and there are none who, when 
tempted, would not find it profitable to recall this 
anecdote: 


ot young merchant, who had a few thousand dollars 

4: are, called upon a college friend who was a broker 

all Street. 

What do you adv®&e me to do?” he asked. 

“T’ll tell you, Fred,” ——s the broker, confiden- 
tially; “there’s a tailor’s 8 op in a basement round the 
corner. Now, you skip down there, get your pocket 
sewed up, and leave Wall Street as fast as you can.” 





42> 
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An American traveller in Galway saw a pigin a 

t’s house, and he said, ‘“Why do you have this 

ig in there?” “Shure,” said he of alway, “the 

Be has all the convaynyances that a raysonable pig | 4 
requoires.” 


“Sam, you are not honest. Why do you put all the 
good peaches on the top of the measure and the little 
ones below?” ‘Same reason, sah, dat makes de front 
= your house all marble, and de back gate chiefly 

ih.” 





“Well done, sir! What is your name?” 





| company. Solc 


When your blood is in a low and impure condi- ' 
tion, you should take Hood's Sarsaparilla. (Ade. 





ae catigiaenaste 
Brown’s Vermifuge Comfits, or Worm Lozenges, 
will be found absolutely sure in eradicating worms, so 
hurtful to children. 25 cents a box. [Adr. 
—_— 
A prominent Boston editor says: “Mellin’s Food 
has been used in my family for over a year. I regard it 
as invaluable, and superior to every other artificial food 
for babies. It is exceedingly pleasant to taste, it does 
not sour, and it is more nutritious, evidently, than 
other food we have tried.” (Adv, 
—_—_ > oe ————— 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 

TONIC FOR OVERWORKED MEN. 
Dr. J. C. WILSON, Philadelphia, Pa., says: “I have 
used it asa general tonic, and in particular in the de- 
bility and dyspepsia of overworked men, with satisfac- 
tory results.” [Adv, 


+> 

If you wish to know what you eat in the shape of 
Baking Powder, boil a little in water. Ammonia smells, 
alum also, and taste bitter; starch, flour, or filling of 
any kind, which is dead weight, will be left in the cup, 
while if made from Cream Tartar and Soda, like DE- 
LAND’S CHEMICAL BAKING POWDER, it will leave the 
water clear. Manufactured at Fairport, N.Y. If not of- 
fered by grocers, send 60c.1n stamps for full pound.[ A». 











The Best in the World. 


RACINE. BOATS 


CANOES. 
THOMAS KANE & CO., 


137 and 139 Wabash Avanue, Chicago, 
Send | for Catalogue and Price-List. 


World’s ONLY Manufactory of 


WHEEL CHAIRS , 


Exclusively.—ALL Styles — ues for use ot iF 
Invalids and Crip 
Self and Secondary hand propuision, ine G > 
doors and out. Comfort, durability, and Oies 
ease of movement wnegualled. Sole 
makers of the Patented “Rolling Chairs” 
yushed about at the Centennial. ForSg 
llustrated Catalogue send stamp and 
mention YOUTH’s COMPANKC 












-HENLEY’S CHALLENGE ROLLER SKATE. 
The Latest, and Best,.and Most Com- 
lete Scientific SKATE in the market. 
Patented Oct. 16, 1880, and Aug, 23, 1881, 

1882, 

Trade. 

or Prices and Catalogue 
enclose 4cts.stam 8. 
mentioning Youth's 
ere to M.C, 
Henley, Patentee 
and Manufacturer. 
ichmond, Ind, 


‘DR. HAIR’S 


ASTHMA CURE. 


An Infallible Specific. 


S. Caldwell, Atporney se, Neb., 
1883. ‘Since using Dr. B. 





writes, June, 
Hair’s Asthma Cure, for 
more than one year, my wite has been entirely well, and 
not even a symptom of the disease has appeared. 

Our sixty-four-page treatise containing the nature, 
forms and _ treatment of ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, HAY 
FEVER and CATARRH. Also other valuable informa- 
tion sent free. 

R. B. W. HAIR & SON, » Cincinnati, Ohio. 


What is more delicious » 
than to enjoy the cool 
shade of the veranda, and 
partake of nature’s boun- 
ties? Those using Ridge’s 
Food for their dessert 
will find no discomfort. 
Ridge’s Food Blanc 
Mange is delicious and 
nourishing; and one ad- 
Moin is the housewife 
has who is never without 
Ridge’s Food is, that she 
is always ne py for 
by Drug- 
gistseverywhere. Many 
Frocere also keep it. In 


cans, four sizes—35c. up. 


GODEY'S story 


—-$200-— 


IS OFFERED BY THE PUBLISHERS OF 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK, 
For the best original short story. 


Those desiring to compete will be furnished with blanks 
and conditions = application to GODEY’S LADY’S 
BOOK, P. O. Box H.H., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANGLO-SWISS 
~~ MILK FOOD 
FOR INFANTS &INVALIDS 


Reeommended by leading PHY- 
SICIANS throughout the United 
States and Europe. 


CONDENSED MILK 


For general use and especially for 
Infants until the period of dentition. 


Chocolate&Milk 
AEE {Cocos and Milk 


Coffee and Milk 


Convenient and Economical. 


33 Million Tins Sold in 1883. 
MILE-MAID BRAND. SLD) BY DRUGGISTS & GROCERS 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. . 
“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
overn the o Srations of digestion a nutrition, and 
He a careful appieatice of the fine rties of well- 
lected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has «* ies Ky! breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavor e which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. oer is by by the eee 
use of such articles of diet that a eonstitution may be 
ually built up until strong enough to resist every 
endency to disease. is of subtle maladies are 
floating around us — to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We ma: rm per many a fatal shaft by keep- 
~ ourselves » well fortifi with pure blood and a prop- 
nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette 
ade simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only in 
half pound tins, by grocers, labelled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 





























London, England, 


sta | 
Smith Wheel Chair Concern, 162 William St., N.Y. 





TWILL NOT CARRY ANY OTHER 


Never before could every girl and bey own a Watch. 
The Cheapest! The Most Reliable! The Most Simple! 
The least liable to get out of order! The easiest repaired is the 
WATERBURY WATCH. 


Per Dozen, $48. Discount to the Trade. 
Nickel-Silver Case. Every Watch Werranted. 


ASK YOUR JEWELER FOR IT. 
WE FILL NO ORDERS FOR LESS THAN ONE DOZEN, 


Address all orders and correspondence to 
GEO. MERRITT, Gen’! Se mej Agent 
52M Maiden L une, New York sri City. 


ee PYLES 


All in 








| THE BEST THING KNOWN ror 


WASHING » BLEACHING 


IN HABD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZING- 
LY, and gives universal satisfaction. No family, 
rich or poor, should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of initations well 
designed to misiead. PEARLINE is the ONLY 
SAFE labor-saving compound, and always bears the 
above symbol and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 
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“POLLY PUT TIE KETTLE ON AND WE'LL ALL BAKE 
TEA,”—Old Song. 
B ORDE 


Te . 

We have made a spe a ty for six years = ytving away 
as Premiums, to those wy, get up clubs for our gout, 
| Dinnex and Tea Seta, Gold Ban Sets, Silverway 
Teas of all kinds, from 60 to 75 cents per pound. Wed e 4 

avery large Tea ‘and Coffee business, besides codty out 
| frem 60 to 9 CLUB. oEDuns each day. 


PLATED CASTE P rena with = 
RA aay tes 


$10 orders. Writs TE 
) MOSS Rasie's 7 "SETS f 44 
or Ss ° e or 
Ars of 1 ado’: é 


























DECORATE 
BAND or 


DUNES Ss feces with S 
and a Host of other Premfums. Send u neta) and 
mention this paper, and we will send vou ull Price 


and Premium Liat. Freight charges average 
per 100 pune. to EAT LO West 


ON, ON TEA CO 
___801 Wa Wwakt ington reet, t, Boston, Mass. _ 


5 cénts 


—BALL’S 








CORSETS. 


The only Corset made that can be returned by its 
| purchaser Atte three Vet TiSF a nett Si RY 
FECTLY TI 
in every ae and its price veedent cs, a Made 
in a variety of styles and prices. Sok 
dealers everywhere. Rd of worthless imftations, 
None genuine withe Ball’s name o 


nh 
t RS T CO. eh icago. i 
FOV, FAG, SORS to 0., New Haven, ‘Conn. 
Wh will any one suffer when they can get a bottle of 
| he yerman Corn mover?’’—a sure and painless 
red * both corns and bunions—of any druggist ~4 


of C._N. CRITTENTON, Sole Proprietor. 
71s Pu Fulton Street, New York. 


CLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP. 
The mest effective external 
Remedy extant for the cure of 
Skin Diseases and for beautify- 
ing the Complexion. 
There are commmensunte ! Ask for 
BEFORE RAFTER Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. C. N. CRIT- 
USING TENTON on eeth pe cket. 
Of druggists at 25c.; 3 cakes6c, auled ‘ any address 
ie n recet ror of rice, and 5 cents extra per cake S 
TON, Propr., 115 Fulton 8t., New York, 






































BLACKTHORN. 
She sleeps! Ah, welcome spell of rest 
To tired hands and po a gaat 
ler morning task is done, 
With what a soft pathetic grace 
The chill March sunbeams kiss her face, 
My poor work-wearied one! 
I sit me softly by h side, 
A little space I may abide, 
To watch her breathing free; 
Ah me! the thin, care-sharpened cheek, 
The sunken brows, that dumbly speak 
Of all she shares with me! 
T wooed her from the lap of wealth, 
While strong in youth and proud of health, 
I thought the world my own; 
And she, sweet soul, put lightly by 
The gauds that charm the worldly eye, 
And lived for me alone, 
I look upon her sleeping face, 
And by her pallid cheek I place 
A tiny blackthorn spray: 
Meet symbol of her joyless life, 
For we are conquered in the strife, 
Are beaten in the fray. 
The roses of this lower world 
Were not for us, the wild winds hurled 
Afar our hopes’ young buds; 
And grim misfortune’s sullen tide 
Swamped all life’s landseape far and wide, 
Like February floods. 
Ah, trusting heart! too true to me, 
Ah, tender wife! ‘tis hard for thee, 
This round of labor done: 
The blackthorn’s leafless pearly spray, 
Instead of rosy-clustered May, 
And cloud instead of sun. 
What! wakest thou to hear my moan? 
Ah, darling, in thy tender tone 

ies life’s best music yet; 
Though worldly ways are closed to me, 
God gave me all in giving thee, 

My heart hath no regret, 
Take thou this little blackthorn spray 
I plucked upon my homeward way, 

t doth us comfort bring: 
Though hope has failed, true love survives, 
The “blackthorn winter” of our lives 

Leads to eternal spring! 
—All the Year Round, 

—__—___ ~+~@r 


For the Companion, 
IN HIS NAME. 


Tn 1864 some wounded soldiers lay ina farm- 
house in the Shenandoah Valley. Mrs. B—, 
the mother of one of them, the wife of a neigh- 
boring planter, rode ten miles every day to see 
her boy, bringing with her such little comforts as 
she could obtain. Uer house was burned, and the 
plantation was in ruins, trampled down by the 
army. One day, she carried to him a pipkin of 
beef-tea. Kvery drop was precious, for it was 
with great difficulty, and at a high price, that she 
had obtained the beef from which it was made. 

As she sat watching her boy sip the steaming, 
savory byoth, her eye caught the eager, hungry 
eye of aman on the next cot. 

She turned away with a quick, savage pleasure 
in his want. 
the very band who had burned her home. 

She was a bitter Secessionist. But she was also 
a noble-hearted woman, and a servant of Christ. 
Her eye stole back to the pale, sunken face, and 
ghe remembered the words of her Master, “If 
thine enemy thirst, give him drink.” 

After a moment’s pause, and with pressed 
lips, for it required all the moral force she could 
command for her to do it, she filled a bowl with 
the broth and put it to his lips, repeating to her- 
self the words, “For His sake; for His sake; for 
His sake I do it.” 

Then she brought fresh water and bathed the 
soldier’s face and hands as gently as if he too had 
been her son. ‘The next day, when she returned, 
he was gone, having been exchanged to the North. 

Last winter, the son of a Senator from one of 
the Northern States brought home, during the 
Christmas vacation, as his chum, a young engi- 
neer from Virginia. He was the only living son 
of Mrs. B——, the boy whom she had nursed hay- 
ing been killed during the later years of the war. 

She had struggled for years to educate this boy 
as a civil engineer, and had done it. But without 
influence he could not obtain a position, and was 
now supporting himself by copying. 

Senator Blank became much interested in the 
young Virginian, inquired into his qualifications, 
and after he had returned home used his influence 
to procure an appointment for him as chief of the 
staff of engineers employed to construct an im- 
portant railway. It would yield him a good in- 
come for many years. 

Senator Blank enclosed the appointment in one 
to Mrs. B——, reminding her of the farm-house 
on the Shenandoah, adding, ““The wounded man 
with whom you shared that bowl of broth has 
long wished to thank you for it. Now he has 
done it.” 

The Divine principle embodied in the act of the 
true-hearted Southern mother was never better 
exemplified,—and the fruits of it, like those of 
every obedience to Divine law, were a natural re- 
sult, as well as the fulfilment of the promise that 
bread cast upon the waters shall be found after 
many days. 


~~ 
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STRENGTH OF INsECTS.—The strength of in- 
sects is simply prodigious. M. Plateau has been 
testing their powers, and announces as the result 
of his experiments that the smallest insects are 
the strongest, proportioned to their size, and that 


Ife was a Yankee, perhaps one of 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


AUGUST 14, 1884, 





| for bulk with vertebrates. A horse can scarcely| ‘All right, sis,” said the conductor, kindly. “How | 


bear two-thirds of its weight, while one small spe- 
| cies of June beetle can lift ninety-nine times its 
| weight. Were the strength of man in proportion 
| to the beetle, he could play with weights equal to 
ten times the weight of a horse. 


_ 
>> 





A NOTABLE CEMETERY. 


In ancient days a saint’s remains, if they could be 
obtained, were buried near the altar of the church 
dedicated to him. The relics of the holy man made 
the place sacred, and so appealed to the imagination 
that men desired to be buried near the saint. 

As the space was limited, the burials in the church 
were restricted to the bodies of men eminent for their 
piety or high in rank. But those who could not be 
buried close to the sacred remains were anxious that 
their bodies should repose as near to them as possible. 
To gratify this pious wish the churchyard was con- 
secrated as a burial-place. 

When churchyards in cities . .1 towns became un- 
healthy, cemeteries were establisned in the open coun- 
try, where the dead might be buried out of sight, but 
amid trees and flowers, natural scenery and works of 
monumental art. De Amicis, in his “‘Spain,’’ describes 
the notable cemetery of Barcelona. He says: 


A silent city traversed by long, deserted streets, 
flanked by straight walls of equal height, shut ia at 
the end by other walls, 

The dead are placed in the walis lengthwise, ar- 
ranged in different rows, like the books ina library. 
For every casket there is a corresponding species of 
niche in the wall, in which is written the name of the 
person buried. Where no one is buried, the niche 
bears the written word Propriedad, which signifies 
that the place has been purchased. 

The majority of the niches are enclosed by glass, 
others by gratings, some by a fine wire netting, and 
contain a great variety of objects, placed there in hon- 
or of the dead by their respective families, such as 
photographs, little altars, pictures, embroideries, arti- 
ficial flowers, and, not unfrequently, trifles which 
were dear to them in life: ribbons, necklaces, chil- 
dren’s playthings, books, pins and small pictures. 

The family of the dead are obliged to pay a certain 
sum yearly for the niche. When they cease to pay, 
the casket is removed and carried to the common ditch 
of the cemetery for the poor. 

In an empty niche I saw a beautiful lock of blonde 
hair, which had belonged to a young girl of fifteen 
who had been drowned. To it was attached to a card on 
which was written, Querida! (Dear One.) 

This portion of the cemetery belongs to the middle 
class of the people, and holds, within, two vast divi- 
sions. One, destined for the poor, is bare, and planted 
with great black crosses. 

The other, set apart for the rich, and larger than the 
first, is cultivated like a garden, surrounded by chap- 
els, rich, varied and superb. 

In the midst of a forest of willows and cypresses, 
rise on every side columns, shafts, enormous tombs, 
and marble chapels overloaded with sculpture, pyra- 
mids, groups of statues and monuments, large as 
houses, which overtop the highest trees, 

Between the monuments are bushes, gratings and 
tlower-beds, and at the entrance, between this and the 
other cemetery, there is a superb marble church sur- 
rounded by columns, half-hidden by the trees. 

On leaving this garden, one crosses once more to the 
deserted streets of the necropolis, which seems more 
silent and sad than at one’s first entrance. 


————————————— 
MANNERS A CENTURY AGO. 


The Puritans were right when they insisted that a 
gentleman should dress in plain clothes of a neutral 
tint. But it required years for this idea to make its 
way among tailors and their customers. Even boys, 
one hundred years ago, were dressed as “guys.”” 
pupils of the Edinburgh High School were rigged out 
in a scarlet vest, a bright green jacket, and brown cor- 
duroy breeches, tied at the knees by a showy knot of 
brown cotton tape. Long worsted stockings were worn 
in winter and blue cotton ones in summer. 

The shoes, fastened by brass or copper buckles, 
were large and clumsy. They were not “rights and 


was required to wear them on alternate feet daily. 
The vest had two rows of buttons and button-holes, so 
that it could be buttoned on either side, which, when 
one side got dirty, was convenient. The shirt was fas- 
tened at the neck by a black ribbon, and a round black 
hat completed the fantastic costume. 


The dress of the gentlemen and ladies of that period 
was even more fantastic than the boys’ clothes. At 
parties the men wore coats and vests of gorgeous col- 
ors, frills and ruffles, silver shoe-buckles and side. 
curls. 

Stately matrons appeared in large hoops and many- 
colored satins. Young ladies walked in high-heeled 
shoes or stood still while their powdered, pomatumed 
hair, surmounted by aay | head-dress, was admired. 

The manners of the day were formal, for the age 
was ruled by those social martinets who viewed more 
leniently a breach of the ten commandments than they 
did a violation of etiquette. Yet it was a coarse age, 
one which tolerated swearing and drunkenness among 
men, and coarse manners and language among the 
boys. 

Lord Cockburn, an eminent Scotch judge, says that 
80 barbarous were the boys of the Edinburgh High 
School that no lady dared to be seen within its walls. 
‘The masters were as vulgar and harsh as the boys were 
brutal. Instead of alluring their pupils, they drove 
them by constant whipping. 

Gentlemen, at a dinner-party, would keep sober un- 
til the ladies had adjourned to the parlor; then they 
would get drunk. It was the fashion for a gentleman 
toswear. He supported every assertion by an oath. 
If he found fault, he swore roundly at the offender, 
who would not have felt the censure unless an execra- 
tion had winged it. 

A Scotch nobleman apologized to a es whom he 
cursed at whist for playing the wrong card, by declar- 
ing that he had mistaken her for his wife. Masters 
swore at servants, officers at soldiers, and scarcely any 
one thought the practice odious, much less sinful. 

The world has moved since those days. Our man- 
ners are less formal and more refined. No one now 
thinks it gentlemanly to swear. If a guest should now 
get drunk at a dinner-party, he would be sent to ‘‘Cov- 
entry.” 





POOR BILLY. 


Though the United States is the poor man’s para- 
dise, yet even here, as this pathetic anecdote suggests, 
are to be found those whose joys are few and homely, 
and who look with neither forward nor reverted eyes, 
because yesterday was as to-day, and the morrow will 
bring no alleviation : 


‘Please, Mr. Conductor, I aint got no money, but I 
want to get home quick, for Billy’s hurt very bad.” 

The speaker was a shabbily attired little girl, appar- 
ently about nine years of age, who had just entered a 





ear near Dover Street, carrying in her arms, wrapped 
in a faded shawl, what appeared to be a baby. 

“*[ knows your car, mister,” she continued; ‘it goes 
close to my atreet; and I'll get the meney from father 


all are enormously strong when compared bulk | an’ pay you,” 





The | 


lefts,” but made to be worn on either foot, and the boy | 








| did the baby get hurt?” 

“It aint a baby,’ she answered, “it’s my brother 
Patsey’s dog. He was run over by a herdic. Patsey’s 
crippled, an’ thinks everythin’ of Billy.” 

She had hardly ceased speaking when there was a 
convulsive movement in the shaw], followed by a sub- 
dued yelp; then all was still. Half-opening the bun- 
dle, the little girl glanced into it. 

“Oh dear! dear!” she cried, bursting into tears, 
“what shallI do? Billy’s dead!” 

So saying, she threw back the shawl, and exposed to 
view the bruised and battered remains of a smal! mon- 
grcl terrier, that looked as much like a piece of ragged 
door-mat as anything. 

“Oh dear! dear!’ she repeated, again and again, be- 
tween her sobs, ‘“‘what shall I do?” 

There was sympathy expressed by every one in the 
car as a tall, benevolent-looking gentleman of the Fa- 
ther Taylor stamp arose, took his hat, and without 
ages a word, passed it round. 
| The coin showered into it—every one gave some- 
| thing—and the amount, materially increased by the 
| gentleman himeelf, was poured into the little girl’s lap. 

‘There,” said the gentleman, ‘‘don’t cry. That will 
buy another dog for your brother, and some playthings 
for him, too.” 

Her face brightened somewhat, as she 
“Thank you, sir,’’ but she looked anything but happy 
as she left the car, near Northampton Street, carrying 
in her arms, as one would carry a baby, the remains 
of poor Billy.—Bosion Globe. 





~~ 
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For the Companion. 
COULD WE HEAR THE LEAVES. 


Could we hear the leaves on the bush 
Growing with all their might, 
And the tender blossoms push 
Into the air and light; 
Could we hear the pleasant bustle 
Of the grass coming up, 
And the soft, silky rustle 
When the wind-flower lifts her cup; 
Could we hear the blood-roots tramp 
Through the bright eprint days, 
And the May-flowers pitch their camp 
In the wildwood ways, 
The buttercups making gold 
In their laboratory, 
Out of the dark, damp mould, 
Like a fairy story; 
Could we hear the columbine 
Its trumpet blow, 
And the bells of the wild grape-vine 
Ring clear, ey J low, 
And the daisies’ hastening feet 
In the meadow reaches, 
And the stir of roses sweet, 
Sweet as speech is:— 
We should think, perhaps, that the elves 
Haunted the tields and woods, 
Singing softly to themselves 
In those dreamy solitudes, 
MARY N. PRESCOTT. 
—~@r-— - 
IN A RIVER, 


Tt is one thing to be stuck in the mud in the middle 
of a road, and another to be stuck in the mud in the 
middle of a Louisiana river. The river mud may have 
inhabitants,—and the victim mired there may find him- 
self something worse off than a prisoner. As an il- 
lustration we give the following experience of an en- 
terprising Yankee in crossing the Big Mary, while on 
a horseback journey from the Teche country to the 
Sabine, accompanied by a single Texan. It was in the 

dry season, when the Big Mary, otherwise a deep, 
rushing river, contains so little water that half its bed 
is exposed. The traveller, having a much heavier 
horse than the Texan, found great difficulty in getting 
over. 


“Try ita piece to the right. I reckon thar’s a bet- 
ter place to cross,” shouted the Texan, as he reined 
| his steed on the solid prairie and looked back at my 
| floundering horse. 

Following his directions, I drew hard upon the right 
rein; but in another moment we were plunging up 
and down inthe bog. My boot-tops sunk below the 
mud level. It was well that neither girth nor stirrup 
failed, and that the horse was strong and resolute, else 
Big Mary had, perhaps, become a Yankee grave that 
day. 
| told on right smart!’ cried the Texan, growing 

anxious. ‘That’s a good animal under you; give him 
the spur.” 

I dug my heels into the horse’s flanks, and held on 
with bent toes. Meantime the poor beast, strong and 
gallant as he was, and struggling, as he did, most vig- 
orously, was sinking deeper with each plunge. 

I began to think seriously that I should not get out 
alive, when, providentially, one giant effort of the 
horse lifted us to firmer ground. I felt the horse’s 
forelegs planted, while he strained the veins and mus- 
cles of his neck until they looked like ropes. I spoke 
to him, and with a noble leap he rose completely | mr 
the bog, and we were safe again. 

Instead of laughing, as I expected, at my ridiculous 
appearance, with boots half off and breeches covered 
with mud nearly to the waistband, the Texan pointed 
beyond me, and shouted, ‘Look o’ thar!” 

Turning my head, I beheld an alligator, huge and 
ugly as any fabled dragon, slowly crawling through 
the mud a rod or two beyond the spot where I had 
been “bogged.” He was a monster, more than twelve 
feet long, with epidermis like an iron-clad gun-boat. 

He stretched his monstrous flappers out, and dragged 
| his horrible hind legs and vast tail deliberately towards 
| me. Heevidently was hungry, and his immens2 mouth, 
partly open, showed a chevaux de frise of tusks that 
were not pleasant to see. 

“Keep quiet,” said the Texan. “I reckon that yer 
alligator would a’ liked a lunch off your horse. But 
I'll fix him!” 

He levelled his pistol at the ponderous head that 
was gradually approaching. His arm seemed as rigid 
asa bar of iron, and the Indian pony that bore him 
stood without a motion. A flash, and I heard the 
bullet whiz past me. It entered one of the alligator’s 
eyes, and with a wild plunge he turned writhing, and 
lashed the mud with furious sw<cps of his tail. Two 
more effective shots from the hand of the unerring 
frontier marksman, and we rode on, leaving the dead 
monster in his miry grave.—Duganne. 
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RUNNING A LOCOMOTIVE. 


The safety of travelling by rail is one of the won- 
ders of this age. When a great accident happens, and 
scores of lives are lost, we blame the carelessness or 
the recklessness of the man who has caused it. We 
blame him justly, too. It is his duty to be careful. 
But do we reflect that a single mistake, by any one of 
twenty or fifty men, may cause such an accident any 
day that we make a journey? And that that single 
mistake is very rarely made? The part which the driver 
of the engine plays is told in rough but true language 
by one of the locomotive brotherhood : 

“Lots of fellows think it would be fun to run an 
engine,’ said the driver, as he stuck his head and a 
long-necked oil-can in under his engine; ‘but if the 
most of ’em would try it, they wouldn’t like it quite 
80 well. 

“*Taint everybody can run a locomotive, either. A 
nervous man has no business in a cab; no more has a 
careless one, or a stupid one. To run an engine a man 
must feel his responsibility and keep his head level. 

“I don’t believe half the people know what it is to 
run an engine. Now, there’s the machine; that’s the 





firat thing, and it hag to be in good order, and stay so. 


sobbed, | 


A locomotive has to stand wear and tear and weather 
that'd shake a stationary engine all to pieces. 

‘And no matter what emergency rises,—freezing of 
7 or starting of flues, a loosening of packing, or 

eating of journals,—we’ve got to know just what to 
do, and do it quick, too. Then, when we’re running, 
there’s the time-cards, and pretty often a new one; 
and the train orders—they are life and death and repu- 
tation to us, and to read ’em correct and live up to ’em 
gives us no end of anxiety. 

“I’ve read a train-order over a dozen times an hour 
—I am always so afraid of making a mistake or for- 
getting. You know the consequences of even a little 
mistake, sometimes. 

“Then, there’s the signals to watch, the conductor's 
gong overhead, steam to keep up, time to make, whis- 
tle-posts and crossings to look out for, bad spots in the 
road to be careful on, and along with all this there’s 
the track ahead of ye which your eyes mustn’t leave 
| for more’n five seconds. 

“There’s the brakes, too; one is always worrying 
about them. I don’t s’pose everybody knows, either, 
| that we have to be mighty careful when we come to 
the top of a grade. You see, in going up an engine 
labors hard, and so soon as she begins to descend she 
makes a rush, and there’s the danger of breaking your 
train when the rear cars are still dragging on the up- 
grade. ‘This danger is especially great on freights, but 
no good engineer fails to shut off some of his steam 
when his engine reaches a summit. It isn’t every man 
; can run a locomotive.” 





BEAUTIFUL BUT DIRTY. 


The Indian of Cooper's novels no longer exists, if he 
ever did live. The red man of the forest has his good 
traits, no doubt, and some of his bad ones are either 
copied from his white brother, or have been developed 
by two centuries of unjust treatment. But he is nota 
romantic being. Nor is his squaw. Nor is his pap. 
poose. Nor is the Indian maiden, a pappoose no 
longer, but not yetasquaw. The United Service de- 
scribes one of these latter, and one feels as though her 
photograph would be more acceptable than her bodily 
presence: 


She was not too tall, and was finely formed, though 
want of food had marred the once rounded contour of 
her young and shapely limbs. Her hair was long and 
of a rich purplish-black. Her eyes were large, lus- 
trous, full of nature’s fire and brightness. 

Her eye-brows were dark as her hair, and perfectly 
arched. Her lips were full and of a vivid red. 

Her teeth, like those of most Indians, were. beauti- 

fully regular and brilliantly white, though tooth-brush 
had never touched them. They seemed, however, like 
all Indian teeth, to have been made to eat raw flesh. 
I — better describe the appearance of Indian 
| teeth. 
Her cheeks and her forehead were touched with the 
vermilion dye the squaws use for the purpose of per- 
sonal adornment; for they too, like too many of their 
white sisters, endeavor to improve upon nature. Her 
matted hair fell in long elf-locks and inextricable tan- 
gles; it knew nothing of a comb. She looked like a 
savage edition of a head I have seen among Julian’s 
crayon studies. 

Her dusky arms were bare. A few brass rings orna- 
mented her wrists. Her dress was composed of two 
rectangular pieces of a dark and coarse woollen atuff, 
bordered with red; the latter is a favorite color of 
Indians. These pieces were joined at one end, a place 
being left open for the head to pass through. A piece 
of buckskin bound them about her waist. 

Her feet were small and well-formed, but truth com- 
pels me to confess that they were thickly incrusted 
with the yellow mud of the Cienega. The nearest ap- 
proach to a washing they ever made was when her 
path lay across a brook which she had to ford. 

Her hands, alas! were covered with dirt and clay, 
for it was my poor little no-heroine’s daily labor to 
dig up the papa, or Navajo potato, with her young 
fingers. 

I should have hesitated to lend her my cloak or my 
shawl if 1 intended to Wear it again. And if I were 
compelled to don it again after she had worn it, I 
should cause it to do duty for some days as a horse- 
cloth first. This, I have learned from old frontiers- 
men, from Mexican scouts, guides, etc., removes the 
unpleasant consequences of Indian wear. 

The perfume of the wild red rose was not remarka- 
bly agreeable. 

Judged from a dancing-school point of view, her 
step was not graceful. Like all Indians and other un- 
tutored children of nature, she turned out her heels 
and turned in her toes. 





a ees 
FRIGHTENED. 


A Quaker’s principles do not allow him to fight, but 
members of the brotherhood of “Friends”? are not 
often wanting in wit to contrive an escape from ene- 
mies—or even a “‘bloodless victory.”” An instance of 
this as amusing as it was shrewd and timely is related 
of a Philadelphia Quaker, belonging to an Indiana Del- 
egation, crossing a wide plain in a hostile country. 
The driver of the ambulance called the attention of 
the Delegation to four Indians on horseback, who soon 
surrounded the vehicle. 


A young brave in war-paint made unmistakable 
demonstrations of hostility. The interpreter told him 
they were medicine-men and peace-men. He replied 
that they must prove themselves medicine-men; of 
peace-men they had had too many already to steal 
their land and have soldiers kill them. 

“Be quick,”’ said he, “‘show us some wonderful medi- 
cine-work, or we will kill you,” putting action to his 
words by the flourishing of arms. 

Here wasadilemma! Pointing to the oldest one, a 
fine-looking Quaker, six feet in his stockings, with 
white hair, who had been the first talker of the party, 
he furiously gesticulated and cried out,— 

**“Medicine-man, show! Medicine-man, show!” 

An inspiration seized the Quaker. He had a double 
set of false teeth, on plates of flesh-colored material, 
and pointing at his teeth with his fingers, and then tap- 
ping them with much grimace and decision, he mo- 
tioned for all of the braves to come up within sight, 
and when all were intent upon him he deliberately 
took out first the upper set and then the lower set of 
teeth, and made a motion with his neck as if about to 
separate his head from his body, when the braves 
wheeled their horses and rode furiously away, and the 

arty of peace-makers also turned their horses’ heads 
orward, rejoicing at their shrewd deliverance. 


~~ 
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FRIENDLY.—While fishing in Spencer Bay, Moose- 
head Lake, Me., one day this summer, a red squirrel 
was seen swimming on the water. It soon discovered 
me and, swimming to the side of the canoe, made two 
ineffectual attempts to jump aboard, but fell back into 
the water. My guide then held out his paddle, on to 
which the animal jumped and gained a safe foothold 
on the boat. He ran about the canoe, climbed over my 
shoulder, and finally perched himself at the bow, and 
with blinking eyes attempted to understand his trav- 
elling companions. Having at last satisfied his curios- 
ity, he again passed over my shoulder to the stern of 
the boat and jumped off into the water, raised bis 
bushy tail for a sail and swam ashore.—Forest and 
Stream. 


A LITTLE girl was trying to tell her mother how 
beautifully a certain lady could trill in singing, and 
said, ‘““O mamma, you ought to hear her gargle! She 
does it so sweetly.’ 





“WERE you ever caught in a sudden squall?” asked 
an old yachtsman ofa worthy citizen. ‘Well, I guess 
!” replied the good man. ‘I have helped to bring 


so! 
up eight babies,” 
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For the Companion. 


ONE SUMMER. 
“MINE.” 

A gingham apron,—please don’t stare; 
This is a stain and that a tear,— 
A big ‘“‘poke”’ hat with a flapping bow,— 
To keep the hot sun off, you know; 
A pair of shoes, all dust and dirt,— 
They’re old and big so they don’t hurt; 
A dear old barn and a pile of hay, 
Another girl—and a long, long day. 


“HERS.” 
A Paris dress and a Paris doll, 
Imported hat and a parasol. 
A French nurse always right behind, 
To watch, and scold, and make her mind. 
A pair of gloves and some high-heeled shoes, 
A “bangle” that she’s sure to lose. 
A great hotel with a band outside; 
A walk, perhaps, and a carriage-ride. 

J. M. L. 
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For the Companion. 
POLLY’S BLACKBERRY PARTY. 


Polly and Dolly lived in a little wee house in 
the country, next door to one ever so much hand- 
somer and bigger, where nobody lived. The chil- 
dren picked the violets that stuck up their little 
heads in the garden there, or the roses that nodded 
and beckoned, until they fancied it was really 
theirs. 

But alas! one day, a lady and her little girl 
came to live in the big house. 

“The little girl’s ’est as old as us,” said Dolly, 
“and all dressed up beautiful.” 

“I hate dressed-up chilluns!” snapped envious 
Polly. ‘Don’t le’s play with her; her’s so proud 
of her’s clothes !” 

“All right! we won’t,” said the other little sis- 
ter. “She didn’t ought to come and take our 
flowers, anyway.” 

So the lonely little rich girl, whose name was 
Isabel, used to walk in her pretty garden, peeping 
out of the corners of her eyes at Dolly and Polly, 
and wondering why they did not ask her to play. 

“She shan’t play with us, ’cause why, she thinks 
her clothes is nicer’n ours,” they said to each oth- 
er. 

And such an idea never entered Isabel’s head! 

Tuesday being Polly’s birthday, she resolved to 
give a blackberry party, so she printed carefully, 
on a smooth piece of brown paper,— 





“My DEAR DoLiy,— 

You is invited to my Blackberry Birthday 
Party two morrow. We will Eat all the Black- 
berrys we pick. PoLLy.” 








“Isn’t it a lovely invitation, mamma ?”’ said the 
little sisters. 

“Lovely!” said mamma. “And now, dearies, 
don’t you want to write another for Isabel ?” 

“Oh no!” cried Polly. “She’s got white sheets 
of paper with pictures on top, and we don’t like 
such stuck-up folkses.” 

“Tin afraid some little people are jealous,” said 
mamma. 


there, while Dolly ran from bush to bush, picking 
out the biggest and ripest. 


Polly had a secret that she would not tell for 


the world until the right time came, yet it would 


keep popping into her head to say, “What you 
fink, Dolly? Mamma gave me some sugar for 
the blackberries.” 

Dolly had a secret, too—a birthday present for 
Polly—ten cents’ worth of molasses candy! think 
of that! 

Isabel was out on the hill, “with a collar on,” 
the little sisters whispered, enviously. 

“What a good time they are having!” sighed 
Isabel, coming as near as she dared. 

“Now, le’s set the table!” cried Polly, jumping 
up when they had enough berries. 

They got leaves for plates and blades of grass 
for spoons, and then Polly brought out her sugar. 
Oh, wasn’t Dolly surprised! 

Then Dolly brought out her candy, and ob, 
wasn’t Polly surprised! 

“Aint this elegant ?” they sighed, Polly adding, 
in a whisper, “I thinks Isabel wants to be ’vited.” 

She was coming straight up to them, looking 
half-frightened as she held out a little basket and 
said, “Wouldn’t you like some crackers ?” 





“Oh yes, please!” cried Polly, delighted. 


Isabel emptied her basket on a plate, and turned 
away very, very slowly, while Polly looked at 


Dolly and Dolly looked at Polly. 


“Little girl, won’t you come to we’s party ?” 
“May 1?” cried Isabel, eagerly. 


eat off leaves,” said Dolly. 


in Polly. 


said Isabel. 
across the table to give her hug. 


three happy little girls began their feast. 
BERTHA WATSON. 
neem 
For the Companion. 


IN A DRY TREE. 

“Look out!” cried Papa Browne. 

to push this old stub over. 
children !” 


fall the children heard a funny, shrill squeak. 
Papa heard it, too, and hurried up. 
“What is it?” called the children. 
said she thought it might be a rattlesnake. 


in this country. Maybe it’s a rabbit, though.” 





“No, we aint!” cried Polly. 
“No, we aint!” echoed Dolly—but they were. 
Tuesday was a lovely day, and the blackberries 


laughed Johnny. “What is it, papa ?” 
“Come and see,” said papa, smiling a little. 


They went up slowly, because not one of them 
On the hill were so thick that Polly bounced down | could think what made that funny little squeak, 
90 the ground and nearly filled her pail right , and there, spilled out of thelr nest in the broken 


“Oh, how can us be so umpolite!” cried Polly. 


“Yes, do; but us thought you wouldn’t like to 


“And we thought you wouldn’t like to play 
with us, because your dresses are so pretty,” put 


“Why, I think your clothes are real nice, and 
T’d love to play with you, if you’d only let me,” 


“Why, aint you sweet!” cried Polly, reaching 


“Yes, you are!’ responded Dolly, and then the 


“Tm going 
Out of the way there, 


Johnny and Kit and Lottie were already out of 
the way—so far away that the tallest dead tree in 
all the Perham woods couldn’t have reached them ; 
and they looked on in great delight to see the old 
dry pine tremble and waver and finally fall with 
a heavy thud tothe ground, where it broke into 
two or three pieces. And besides the sound of the 


And Lottie | 
“Poh!” said Kit. “There isn’t any rattlesnakes 


“How'd a rabbit look climbing a tree, goosey ?” 


stub, were seven queer-looking birds, with flat 
bodies and big bills and not a feather among them. 
And one of them was quite dead. 

“Oh dear!” cried Lottie, beginning to whimper. 
‘‘What made you upset it, papa ?” 

“T didn’t know there was a white-headed wood- 
pecker’s nest in it,” answered papa. 

“It isn’t much of a nest,” said Johnny. “Just 
a hollow in the stub and a hole to goin at. I 
could make a better one than that myself.” 

“Suppose you try,” said Papa Browne. “There’s 
another rotten stub. Go and bring the big auger, 
children, and I’ll get the ladder.” 

It did not take them a long time. Ina good 
deal less than ten minutes the auger and the lad- 
der were ready for use, and papa was ready to 
use them. He placed the ladder against the stub, 
and went up and bored a hole in it with the auger, 
and made it larger with his knife. 

“It’s all soft rotten wood inside,” he said to 
Johnny, coming down. “You can make your nest 
now, Johnny.” 

So Johnny took his turn in climbing the ladder. 
Very soon he had scraped a little hollow within 
the stub and lined it with moss and leaves. 

“There,” said he, “that’s a sight better’n their 
other one. Do you s’pose the old bird’ll find ’em, 
papa >?” 

“I think so,” said papa, taking the 
birds up in his hat. 

And she did; for when the children, 
with a great deal of ceremony, had buried 
the poor little killed bird, they went out 
in the pasture again, and there were the 
leaves and moss with which Johnny had 
lined the new nest all scattered on the 
ground at the foot of the stub. 

“The old bird threw them out,” laughed 
papa ; “I saw her do it.” 

Johnny gave a little contemptuous sniff. 
‘Woodpecker birds don’t know how to 
make a nest, anyway,” he said. 





And I suppose Madam Woodpecker 
thought just the same of Johnny. a. c. 
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For the Companion. 


CLOVER LEAVES. 
[Sent with a present of a seven-leaved clover.) 
There’s a magical spell, 
As you've often heard tell, 
In the wonderful four-leaved clover 
How to him who shall pluck 
It bringeth good luck, 


But ill fate is decreed 
To punish his greed 
Who plucketh the five-leafed clover ;— 
Alas for that wight! 
How sad is his plight, 
Though he travel the wide world over! 


But love hath a charm 
Evil fate to disarm, 
With this wonderful five-leaved clover; 
For the unselfish hand 
Double good can command,— 
This is true all the wide world over. 


And so doubly blest 

Is the hand that is pressed 
With a gift of the five-leaved clover. 

His skies shall be blue, 

And bis friends shall be true, 
In all countries the wide world over. 


And since double three 
Is the number you see 
In the wonderful six-leaved clover, 
Common blessings in store 
Shall go with it,—no more, 
Though you seek all the wide world over. 


But more wondrous than all, 
Choice blessings to thrall, 

Is the spell of the seven-leaved clover: 
*Tis a token of love 
From the Father above,— 

His benison, all the world over. 


Mrs. Mary N. Evans. 
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For the Companion, 
NELLIE’S DOLLS. 


Nellie Warren is a poor little girl and lives with 
her grandmother in a little log-cabin over the 
hill. She likes pretty dolls and playthings as 
well as any of you do, but it takes all the money 
Grandma Warren can get to buy them their scanty 
food. 

So what do you suppose she has instead ? 

I saw them a few days ago, and she had an old 
salt-box with rockers on it for a cradle, and in it 
were a lot of doll-babies which she had made her- 
self. And they were only odd-shaped potatoes 
with cedar arms and legs. 

She had made them clothes from bits of calico, 
and on some of their funny little heads had fas- 
tened dried corn-silk for hair. 

She was very happy with her potato-babies, for 
| when one broke its neck she could get another in 
the garden behind the house. And I thought 
that many a little girl might take a lesson in con- 
tentment from little Nellie Warren. BE. H. 8. 





“Dear me, Janet! you've spilt water all over 
my play-house,” complained her sister. 

“Oh, but never mind,” said Janet. “We'll play 
it rains so fewly in their country the dolls will be 
glad.” 

Tue same little girl, upon striking her elbow, 
cried out, “O mamma, it sounds down to the end 
of my fingers!” 








Which shall follow him all the world over. | 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1 


SUCCESSIVE BEHEADINGS. 

For each definition, behead a letter. 

1. Bound down, and caught, and struck with light 
blows. 
2. Followed, and tortured. 
3. Injured, and furnished with weapons of defence. 
4. Extolled, and uplifted. 
5. Deceived, and warmed. 
2. 
HIEROGLYPHIC TRANSPOSITIONS, 


J.P. B. 





Define these symbols in the fewest possible words, 
and transpose the definition into a word meaning @ 
ground of argument. 

3. 
OMITTED RHYMES. 
In seventeen hundred sixty-nine, 
August the fifteenth day, 
A little babe first saw the light. 
What was his name, I pray? 


Those who love war will call him great, 
For war he made an * * * ; 

And towering, his ambition was. 
His name was * * * * * * * **, 


And on the very, self-same day, 
In seventeen-seventy-one, 

Another little boy had birth; 
You know him,—every one. 


His books are read throughout the world, 
In mansion and in * * * ; 

They teach of English History. 
His name was * * * * * sinalinad 


LILIAN PAYSON. 


4. 
TRIANGLE. 
1 
2 11 
8 * 12 
4 * * 13 
6e © © & 
se @ 8 + 
,ee?n 2 ¢ 
tes 8+ @ © 3 2 
9 * * * * * * * 18 
10 * * *©* * * *% #& & 49 
Read across. 
1, A numeral. 
2 to 11, a boy’s nickname. 
3 to 12, by the way of. 





Oo 14, a mean fellow. 
o 15, a particular combination of pulleys, 
to 16, to astonish. 
8 to 17, in music, a composition in three parts, 
9 to 18, to disembarrass. 
10 to 19, changes to a worse form. 
11,12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19 name one of the 
Caribbee Islands. 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 means laid waste. 

By adding the letters corresponding to the figures 11 
to 19, to Ll to 10,—in that order,—you will obtain the 
name of an event that occurred on August 11, 1831. 
ANN O’ Tator. 


t 

t 
4 to 13, having wings. 
5t 

| 6t 
7 


6. 
ILLUSTRATED REBUS. 


| 
| 





A physiological fact. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


: 4 “Away from desk and dust away, 
T’ll be as idle as the air.”’ 
—Bryant’s “Summer Ramble.” 
Key-words: Seaside, Waterfall, Sun-dial, Daisy, 
Warbler, May, Weed-monath (weed-month). 
2. A L A 


oe Ss 
1st stanza = UMBRELLA 


ta £a TF 2 
2d stanza = UNALTERE D 

x s oO 
3d stanza = } nt E N 
4thstanza=}U N D UL x 


if 

Initials, Auaustus. Finals, SarpoNnyx, which, 
according to a Polish superstition, should be presented 
to one whose birthday oceurs in August, 

3. Works by Horace E. Scudder: ‘Seven Little 
People and their Friends ;” ‘“‘Dream Children ;”’ ‘‘Sto- 
ries from My Attic;’’ “Boston Town;” “The Dwellers 
in Five Sisters’ Court.” 

4. 1, Pretense, ten peers. 2, Chatted a, attached. 
3, Tabernacles, clean breast. 4, I tasted, satiated. 
5, Arises, Sisera. 6, It very sad, adversity. 

5, NEWSPAPER (News-pay-purr). 

6. 1, Hole, whole. 2, Fat, flat. 3, Fast, feast. 

7. Ye, Rye, Eal, Ra, Hit, My, Am, Man, Than, 
Thin, Tin, Yam, Tea, Ant, Near. — ERYMANTHIAN 
Boar. 
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For the Companion. 
DISEASE AND FILTH, 

Whether infectious epidemics are directly due to 
vegetable germs, or to various inorganic poisons, they 
depend largely on bad sanitary conditions. 
congtant occurrence prove this. 

The cholera which, some over half a century ago, 
started from the unutterable filth of India—its native 
home—and, following the track of trade and commerce, 
swept around the shores of the Caspian Sea into Rus- 
sia, and thence into England, and, in 1832, sped from 
the year 
to our own land, everywhere sought out and rioted in 
filth. 

No spot was so signal an illustration of this as New 
Orleans. The city is built on alluvial soil two or 
three feet thick, resting on a tough, blue clay, that lets 
nothing pass through it. Miles and miles of streets 
were often inundated by overflows, which left behind 
slime to putrefy in the hot sun. 

The climate 
without drainage. 


Facts of 


nation to nation in Kurope, and thence same 


was exceedingly moist. The city was 
From generation to generation the 
soil beneath it had become loaded with the excreta of 


man and beast. Nearly all the dead of the city were 


may use either singular or plural and speak good Eng- 
lish. This merely illustrates the fact that it is the idea 
that governs the number of the verb, and one can see 
what is the idea of the speaker, in regard to the act of 
the people, by noticing which form he employs. 
——_ > — 
IN MISCHIEF, 

The monkey is the intensified type of enterprise with 
out discretion. His busy life is one round of experi- 
ments, and of more or less vague attempts to imitate 
what he sees others do. Whether the unlucky subject 
of the adventure here told had learned the bad exam- 
ple of painting at the toilet from the lady of the house, 
the story does not say. He committed an “excess of 
cosmetic” at any rate, and left himself “with verdure 
clad” not at all according tothe strain in Handel’s 
“Creation,” says the Louisville Commercial. 


A well-known physician on West Market Street has 
a pet monkey. It is one of those cute, mischievous 
monkeys, always monkeying with everything it can 
get its clutches on. A few days ago, Jocko got hold 
of a brush and a can of green paint. Securing a mir- 
ror, he sat down in front of it and painted himself a 
beautiful olive green from his neck to the tip of his 
tail. 

The doctor’s wife, as soon as she made the discovery, | 
hurried to a neighboring drug store and procured a 
pint of turpentine. ‘Taking the monkey in her lap, 
she saturated him thoroughly with the fluid. 

He endured the operation heroically until the tur- | 
pentine began to soak into the roots of his tail. Then, 
with one wild bound and a horrible screech, he sprung 
about fifteen feet in the air and struck on the kitchen 
roof. 

Then he scaled the side of a brick house, up to the 
roof, over chimney-tops, along a telegraph wire, down 
a pole, and went tearing around the block as though 
pursued by a cyclone. Returning to the house, he 
made war upon the doctor, for whom, by the way, he 
hasn’t much love, and before the contest ended the 
doctor’s left hand was badly lacerated. 

The doctor offers twenty-five dollars to anybody 
who will steal the monkey. 


—_—_—___— 
A BROKEN HEART. 

The thoughtlessness of youth, especially when ex- 
pressed in teasing, or ina practical joke, is often fol- 
lowed by regret, remorse, and shame. This fact was 
never more pathetically illustrated than by the follow- 





| 


| school-mates, who even yet said that she was sick from | 


buried above ground—the tombs often being left in a | 


state of utter neglect and decay. 
On the 25th of October, 1832, 
New Orleans. The city then had a population of some 
forty-six thousand. Eleven thousand of these sought 
safety in flight after the disease appeared. Of the re- 
mainder, six thousand died of the pestilence in twenty 
days—on some days at the rate of five hundred a day. 
The cemeteries were too small for the victims, and 
they were dumped into trenches by the cart-load, while 
large numbers, weighted with stone, were thrown into 
the Mississippi. At the same rate of mortality there 
now would be thirteen thousand deaths a week. 
Essentially the same has been true of yellow fever. 
Between 1837 and 1843, five thousand five hundred died 
of it in New in 1847, two thousand eight 
hundred; in 1853 and the two following years, the 
deaths numbered thirty-seven thousand. Five dollars 
a day failed to secure grave-diggers enough. Vice and 


Orleans; 


crime became rampant. 

The people of New Orleans have since become con- 
vineed of the value of sanitation. Says the Century, 
‘Measures are growing and bearing fruit day by day 
which have already reduced the insalubrity of New 
Orleans to a point where it may be compared with that 
of other great cities, and which promise before long to 
make it really and emphatically the home of health, 
comfort and safety.” 


a 
NOUNS OF MULTITUDE, 


Do you say “The army was marching,” or “The 
army were marehing”? “A series of resolutions was 
or were introduced”? “The people rises in its might,” 
or “The people rise in their might”? Js the United 
States a nation, or Are the United States a confedera- 
ey? 

In each of the above cases a “noun of multitude” is 
used. The grammars tell us that while the verb agrees 
with its subject in pumber and person, nouns of mul- 
titude, though in the stmgular number, take a plural 
verb. 

English grammar, however, cannot be bound by any 
rules. It is just as incorrect to say “The army were 
marching,” as it would be to say “Gen, Grant’s army 
were composed of fifty thousand men.”” And on the 
other hand, it would be incorreet to say “The people 
present wes uttering many cries.” 

Thus no absolute rule of grammer covers all cases. 
That use of singular aad plural verbs is right which 
reason indicates to be right. When aman draws his 
salary from the Treasury of the United States, he may 
properly say, “Phe United States pays me.” On the 
other hand, he might be excused for seying, ‘The 
United States are growing rapidly in population.” 

Everything depends upon whether the idea is singu- 
lar or plural. ‘The payment of a salary in the above 
example is a single act of the United States as a single, 
sovereign government. The increase in population 
refers to what is happening at a greater or less rate in 
many distinct States. 

In some cases, however, either form ia correct, ac- 
cording to good usage, which is the sole basis of Eng- 
lish grammar. A man is before the publie tn a certain 


capacity, and the people judges (or judge) whether 
be is qualified to fill the place he tries to occupy. 


the cholera reached | 


| tor. 


ing sad narrative of the death of a little girl at San 
Antonio, Texas, caused by a cruel deception: 


The innocent victim was a pupil in the ,high school, 
and was a candidate, through the solicitation of her 
friends, for Queen of the May. But this was a cruel 
hoax, got up for amusement. 

Iler mates promised to vote for her, even writing 
her name on slips of paper and showing them to her 
until the ambitious child’s hopes were raised to the 
highest pitch. 

When the hour for counting the votes arrived, it 
showed only one vote for her. 


The poor child, almost broken-hearted, laid her head 


on her desk and cried bitterly. 
She went home and was taken ill. The illness, 
though slight at first, soon developed inte brain-fever. 
Through all her sickness, her heated brain constantly 
turned on the cruel joke that had been played by her 


disappointment. 

But as she grew rapidly worse, their smiles were 
changed to tears of remorse. Too late. A few days 
ago she died, her illness brought on and aggravated by 
the duplicity and double-dealing of her school-mates.— 
San Antonio Express. 

—_——_—_$_@—_—____. 
} DEVOURED., 


The fatalities of the Darien region, of which we now 
read 80 much in connection with the great canal enter- 
prise, make a fearful record. To the dangers of the 
deadly climate, and unsettled government, and venom- 
ous creatures ow the land, are added the destroyers of 
the A plunge into the ocean, even in its 
more northern waters, must expose one to more perils 
than that of drowning, but the “‘sea-tigers’”’ swarm in 
more ferocious numbers eight degrees from the 'equa- 
The story of one man who recently fell a quick 
victim to these ravenous monsters is thus told: 


adjacent sea. 


A cook on the steamship Chala fell off the vessel as 
it was rounding out of the harbor of Bahia, near Pana- 
ma. Every effort was » ade to rescue the poor fellow, 
but suddenly the place became alive with sharks, and | 
it at once became apparent the unfortunate man was | 
doomed. 

Once he threw himself almost completely out of the | 
water in an effort to escape the jaws of one of the 
monsters, but a few ommille afterwards he was evi- 
dently seized and dragged under, as nothing more was 
seen of him. 

Other sharks, apparently disappointed in their hopes 
of prey, were then observed rushing through the 
water in all directions, and even appeared to meditate 
an attack on the boat, which, after an ineffectual 
search, pulled back to the ship. The sharks were rav- 
enous, and the rapidity with which they swarmed 
around the unfortunate man amazed all who witnessed 
this striking proof of the voraciousness of the denizens 

| of the deep. ° 
+ 


| GOOD RULES. 

| ‘The following rules are commonplace enough, but 
can assure our readers that if they will observe 
every one of the rules, they will be anything but com- 
monplace men and women: 


we 


Don’t stop to tell stories in business hours. 

If you have a place of business, be found there when 
wanted. 

No man can get rich sitting around stores and sa- 
loons. 

Have order, system, regularity, and also promptness. 

Do not meddie with business you know nothing of. 

Pay as you go. 

A man of honor respects his word as he does his 
bond. 

Help others, but never give what you cannot afford 
to, simply because it is fashionable to give. 

Learn to think and act for yourself. 


we nee 
YOSEMITE, 


In the register of Yosemite, wherein travellers re- 
cord their names and their rhymes, a witty tourist has 
written lines in which he weaves everybody’s pronun- 
ciation of the name of the world-famed valley, and ends 
them with the correct one: 

At half-past five o’clock at night, 
Our party reached the Yo Se-mite, 


Glad, ene the evening lamps were lit, 
To see the valley Yo Sem-it-e. 

Who that has seen it can condemn it, 
The wondrous beauty of Yo Sem-tte ? 
This verse I dedicate to thee, 

O world-renowned Yo Sem-it-e! 


a 





A cuuRcH had been erected, when a dinner was giv- 
| en, at the conclusion of which the health of the build- 
er was proposed, when he rather enigmatically replied 
that he was “more fitted for the scaffold than for pub- 


One | lic speaking.” 





Cluett’s Crown Collars and Cuffs and Monarch | 
Shirts, sold by leading dealers. [Adv. 
——_e—_—_ 

*“*Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best blood purifier,” 
| says Mr. E. 8. Phelps, Worcester, Mass. (Adv. 

—_———__—_ 

Lactart (the Acid of Milk). 
| The most refreshing and healthful acid drink ever 
produced, possessing the important virtues of butter- 
milk. For sale by all druggists. AVERY LACTATE Co,, 
Boston, Mass, LAdv. 








—@— 
Asthma,—Jonas Whitcomb’s Remedy. Prepared from 

|a German recipe obtained by the late Jonas Whitcomb, 
in Europe. It alleviated this disorder in his case when 
all other appliances of medical skill had been abandoned 
by him in despair. In no case of a purely asthmatic 

| character has it failed to give immediate relief. It con- 
tains no poisonous or injurious properties whatever; an 
infant may take it with perfect safety. JOSEPH BUR- 
NETT & Co., Manuf’rs and Proprietors, Boston. ([Adv, 








| CAYUGA LAKE MILJTARY ACADEMY, 
| Aurora, N. Y. MAJ. W. A. FLINT, Principal. 





= Nev land 
CopseRvaToRy OF Musica 
FanklipSquare Boston 
THE NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 





MISS NOURSE AND MISS ROBERTS open 
their ie and French Family and Day School, 
| Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Sept. 2at 1. Circulars ready. 


OUGHTON SEMINARY, CLINTON, N. Y. 
| Enlarged with complete modern im rovements. 
Advantages unsurpassed. A. G. BENEDICT. 


VEACHERS WANTED.—TEN PRINCIPALS, 
Assistants, and a number for Music, Art, and 
| Specialties. Apptcetion form mailed for postage. 
SCH OOL SUPPLY BUREAU, Chicago, Ill. 


“Morgan Park Military Academy, 


organ 
A first- ou Preparatory a et ~ Boys. gata for Cata. 














Ea IRA FEMALE COLLEGE! Has a superior 
College Course of Study, also Eclectic and 
Classical Preparatory departments; with unexcep- 
tionable advantages in Music and Art, The building has 
all modern improvements, including large passenger ele- 

| vator, Address Rev, A. W. Cowles, D.D., Pres., Elmira, N. Y. 


OUGHKEEDPSIE, N. 

Fits for any > falas or Government Ac A for Bus- 
iness and Social Relations. U. S. officer, detai ed by Sec- 
retary of War, Commandant. Springfie ‘ld Cadet Rifles. 

OTIS BISBEE, President, 


SILVER PLATING WITHOUT A BATTERY. 
For 50 cents [ will send, pesteala, material sufficient to 
make nearly one-half pint o€ Silver Plating Fluid, with 





























which you can plate at no extra expense Brass, Copper, 

&c., equal to pati x done with a battery. 

Vv. CAMP, Druggist, Canaan, Conn, 

50: Large Fancy Advertising Cards, all gold, 

at two alike, 34c. Card Co.,Montpelier, Vt. 

TERS send my for Wholesale List of Blank 

~ Cards, 4 varieties. Union Card Co., Montpelier, Vt. 

Eiara sEGANT Silk- Fringed, Birt hday or Easter 
4 Cards, 10c. e: Noe, each, CARD C S04 Montpelier, Vt. 

H | RES Package, 25c, Makes 5 gallons of a de- 

licious, sparkling and wholesome Gee. 

erage, Sold by all Druggists, or sent by mail on recei pt 

of 25c. C. E. HirEs, 48 N. Del. Ave., *hiladelphia, 
















gf Shot Cuns Revoly eee 
tc, 





cove ~~ 
ge Ill Great Western 

ataloawe. free. “Gun Works, » pittsburgh. Pe 
am Wanted for our ae book, BURIED CI- 

TIES RECOVERED. Buried Nations 
exhumed; obliterated history rewritten. The doings of 
Patriarchs, Prophets and Kings unfolded. Great discov- 
eries, Latest researches.Tes tre from Pyramids,Tem- 
ples and Ruins. Plain to achild; absorbing to all. Richly 
Jilus’d. New maps. Low price. Sells randly. Subscribers 
de. lighted. Bradley, Garretson &Co.,66 N 4th St.,Phila., Pa. 


“Horlick’s Food for Pow has saved 
many lives,” writes 


‘ooker. 
Chicano. with “Sold ‘by wD 
druggists. Price 40 and 
75 cts. Sent by mail for 
ot in stamps. 

®~ Book sent free. 

HORLICK’S FOOD co. Racine, Wis, 

WILKINSON TARGET GUN, 81 











The latest and best. Shoots shot, arrows 
or bullets; makes no gga and does not 
alarm the game. Price, ith five arrows, 
targets, shot catachenent, ete., charges 
— | to any part of the U. S., $1.00. 

send 2c. for Illustrated Price List No. 18, 
of Bicycles, Base Games, 


Balls, Boats. 
Tackle, &c., &c. THE JOHN WILKI 
& 70 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il, 


Fishin 
Cco., ¢ 


‘COLUMBIA BICYCLES, 


Indispensable for the Perfect En- 
joyment of Vacation. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 
THE POPE M’F’G CO., 
597 Washington St., 

BosTon, MASS, 


SHORT-HAND MACHINE 


ST PH. 


Superior to other systems in accuracy and 
legibility. Equal inspeed. Learned in 4 
the time. Price $40 with manual. Specia 
medal awarded by American Institute, N. 
Y. Send for Circulars. 
U.S. Stenograph Co., St.Louis, Mo. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
THE PLYMOUTH LAP-BOARD 
Unlike any other Lap-Board made. 
ae slip yping. Holds itself on the 
lap. Reet 9s the work just where 
ven place it. Weighs only 2 pounds, 
Specially adapted for lady canvass- 
ers. Address 
. E. CHASE & CO., 126 Water St., Boston, Mass. 
Exclusive territory. Particulars free. 


C4zt(, LLt ST LHS 


HE BEST $1.00 PACK 
Sixty p ee 3 by 3 inches; or Fifty yipleces, 2 by by 6 
inches; or Twenty-four pieces, 5 by 5 inches; or Fifty ir- 
regular pesese of corresponding quantity and value. 
Beautifu ore, and rs No two alike. Half 


NSON 























sror? auantit es, 6 s. EMBROIDERY SILK 
FOR WORK all Bright Colors—tull half 
ommee 2c; one ounce, PER 


= 
SON A eee ae & Retailers. ‘Phiiadelphia,Pa. 


cae CELEBRATED | 
OUNG GIANT 


PANNING MILLS 


|The most perfect cleaners 
and graders of all kinds of 
ee and Seeds ever ——— 








For es &c., ad 
DICKEY vo Pease, ian'trs 
Racine. Wisconsin. 


"TRE CREAM OFA ALL BOOKS OF ADVENTORE, 





IONEER a ARING 
HEROES EEDS. 


The thrilling adventures of a!! the hcvo-explorers and fighters. 
with Indians, outlaws and wiid beasis, over our whole country, 
from the earliest times to the present. Lives and famous ex- 





lo ~t of DeSoto, LaSalle, Standish, Boone, ‘Kento rad 
bron > kett, Monte, Touston, anen my Wwint me mate 
Bill, Gens. Miles av ets and scores of 


Crook 
‘aaare ORNHER nidusy RA) See at 


& Lo., ‘Box 4 ‘aul re ulladel, L.avr St. Louis. 





| 
| 


Furnishes unequalied facilities for instruction in 
Piano, Organ, Violin, Voice, all Orchestral In- 
struments, and Tuning. Inthe Art Department 
for Drawing, Painting, Modelling and Portrait- 
ure, In Modern Languages, German, French, 
and Italian, with the best native teachers. In Eng- 
lish Brene hes, Common and Higher. In the Col- 


| Khe of Oratory in Vocal, Tec hnique, Elocution, 


| cated rooms, 


etorical Oratory, Forensic and Lyric Art. 
n the New Home excellent board and nicely fur- 
with light, heat, ete., can be had from 

$45 to $75 per term of ten weeks. Tuition from $5 to $20 
for ten weeks in classes of four. Private Lessons in any 
| for ten week ew, Calendar, beautifully illustrated, 
sent free. FALL TERM begins Sept. I, 

E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin Sa. " Boston. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 


MADAME GRISWOLD’ S 














Patent Skirt-Supporting - 
CORSETS, 


Misses’ 


923 Decotoes. New York. 
BEST RSET 


IN E ORLD. 
ressmakers Deli Se in Fitting over Them! 
They combine Durability, Comfort, Healthful- 
ness and Elegance of form, and being made in vari- 


ous styles and lengths are adapted to all. Physicians 
recommend them, They are not sold by merchants. 
Exclusive territory given. audies make this a 
profitable and permanent business. Price $1.50 
and upwards, Orders by mail prom tly bee d. Send for 
circulars and terms to agents, to MADA *RIS- 
WoL CO., 923 Broadway, =! ° 
al Agents: ae K. A. Griswold, 459 Washington St., 
Boston Mass. J.B. Putnam, 126 State St., Chicago, ti: 
nena & Co. = redonia, Be Ee 


PERISHABLE SHOES. 


An Object Lesson, 
Tube - old rubber band, or a piece of elastic that has 
t a few months. Stretch it, and you will see 
that the rubber cracks and remains limp. This will 














show mes si the 7M ie yl nature of ordinary CON- 
GRE SS. The elastic sides of any Congress 
shoe are }.-- to decay and become worthless UNLESS 
FRESH when you buy them. Consequently you should 
| be made aware of one important fact in order that you 
| May purchase your shoes INTELLIGENTLY. Bear in 
mind that shoes which have been handled by middlemen 
may have been piled up and held in stock for 
months, It is true that these goods may look as well 
as ever, and the weakness of the elastics perhaps will 
not show until the shoes have been worn awhile. Be 
cautious about buying Congress Shoes which may 
have been shelved by palddicmen., 3 you want 

0 be safe, buy the JAMES MEANS 8&3 SHOE, 
which is NOT ‘handled by any nae en, but comes 
FRESH from the factory of James Means & Co., to 
the retailer. 


WASTE NOT MONEY ON INFERIOR SHOES 


And do not pay extravagant prices. Wear 


lames Means $3 Shoe 


Finest Ope Skin for Gentlemen’s Wear, 
Button, Lace and C ongress. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
ABSOLUTELY UNEQUALLED IN DURA- 
BILITY, COMFORT and STYLE. 

The shoes you have been wear- 
ing have been manufactured to 
sell. James Means and Co.’s 
Shoes are not manufactured to 
induce purchase by deceiving 
the eye; they are manufactured 
to satisfy pana | hold the wearer's 














Shoes from the cel- 
ebrated factory of 


Co. have 
been 
tested 
many 

years by 





hundreds of thousands of people. 

Never, until the introduction of James Means & Co.’s 
Shoes have economical posses been able to purchase for 
$3 a perfectly satisfactory shoe. This is now easily with- 
in your reach, even if you live in the most pos oy corner 
of the country. Ask your retailer for it, and if he can- 
not supply you, send your address by postal card to 


JAMES MEANS & CO., 39 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 


PAINTING AND 
EMBROIDERY. 


THE ART INTERCHANGE, 


An illustrated journal, published fortnightly, gives 
practical -instruction in painting upon canvas, satin, 
silk, plush, wood, china, marble; crayon drawing, paint- 
ing in pastel, hammered brass work, Kensington paint- 
ing, and in all kinds of embroidery. 

Hundreds of patterns for all kinds art work are given 
yearly. Designs in Color appear with each alternate 
ssue. Large Illustrated Supplements given with every 

number, Sample copy, with colored design, 10 cts. 

Address WILLIAM WHITLOCK, 

140 Nassau St., New York. 


EA ia NTelegraphy or Shorthand and Ty 
Writing 'iere. Situations pa Lae 
Address VALENTINE BROs., Janesville, Wisconsin. 
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